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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


An Inquiry into the Changes induced on Atmofpheric dir, by the 
Germination of Seeds, the Vegetation of Plants, and the Re- 
fpiration of Animals. By Daniel Ellis. Pp. 256. Svo. Edin- 
burgh, 1807. Mui rray, London. 


GEN ‘CE the difcoveries of Priefiiey, the labours of Ingenhouz, 
and the rhymes of Darwin, not only philofophers, bat ladies 
have been delighted with the prefence of plants, under the pleafing 
idea, that they emitted during the day large quantities of vitai air, 
and were conle quently {i ilubrious to meee life. ‘The very gene- 
ral previ ale ney indeed of this philofophical fpecul: ition, which, 
fince its firft promulgation in 1771, has been re-echoed by almolt 
all claffes and nations, and related from the pulpit, on the 
bench, in the novels or romances of the day, and in the gofips’ 
ftories of the nurferies: has doubtlefs contributed to prevent 
philofophers from examining its accuracy more minutely, and de- 
termining how far fuch a proce’ may operate on the phyfica al cone 
fiitution of the atmofphere in which we breathe. The refearches 
of various acute and able chemilts save removed many of the er 
roneous notions entertained refpecting the effects of animal sete 
ration, though much ftill remains to be 4 ne ; but uniortunalely 
our modern botanitfts, unlike our medical profedors, are only mere 
nomenclaturifts, not chemifts or natn rralifts fuficient to Invefti- 
gate the phyfical hiftory of the vegetables whole eclernal charac- 
ters they fuccefsfully labour to deferibe. The fubject, therefore, 
of the prefent Inquiry, though not altogether new or neglected, is 
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yet the moft uncultivated of any branch of knowledge which de- 
pends on chemical philofophy. "“ It was fuggefted to the author,” 
he fays, “ by accidentally obferving the {pontaneous recovery of an 
animal, in whom all the appearances of life had been fufpended by 
drowning. Reflecting on this part of the pathology of re{piration, 
and on the theories which have been propofed to explain it, he 
was led to confider, with particular attention, the phyfliology of 
that funétion. The refalt of his inquiry terminated in a éonvic- 
tion, that although many great and important fieps had been 
made, yet much hypothetical conjecture was blended with etta- 
blifhed fact, and many fuppofitions were admitted into our theo- 
ries, which but ill accorded with the ftructure and economy of the 
animal fyftem.” He adds, that “in the prefent Treatife, no re- 
ference whatever has been made to the theories which have been 
propofed to explain the phenomena of vegetation and refpiration, 
Such theories, it is evident, muft ref’ on a knowledge of the 
changes produced by living bodies on the air; and it is the pro- 
feffed object of this Inquiry to examine, with more attention than 
has yet been done, into the nature and eatent of thefe changes. 
The attempt alfo to combine, in every inftance, the demontira- 
tions of anatomy with the chemical phenomena which we ob- 
ferve, and to confider both in conneétion and fublfervience to the 
laws which charaéterize living beings, will, he trufis, meet with 
the approbation of phytfiologiits, and tend to reduce within propei 
limits the application of chemitiry to this fcienee.” 

This Inquiry is divided into fix chapters; on the changes induced 
en the air, by the germination of feeds; by the vegetation of 
plants; by the refpiration of infeéts, worms, filhes, and amphi- 
bious animals; and by the refpiration of birds, of quadrupeds, and 
of man; of the fource of the carbon in vegetables and animals 
by which the changes in the air are effected; and the phenomena 
which arife from the changes induced on the air by the living 
functions of vegetables and animals. We fhall notice the author’s 
principal experiments and oblervations in the fame order. 

Commencing with the “ changes induced on the air by the ger- 
mination of feeds,” the author itates the well-known fact, that 
dried feeds, although expofed to heat and air, may be kept for a 
great length of time without undergoing any fenfible change, or , 
auffeéting the air in contaét with them. If, however, moifture 
have accefs to them, they prefently begin to fwell, and produce 
fenfible changes on the fuperincumbent air, Mr. Gough has af- 
certained, that after 5 days fleeping in water at 40’, and even in 
48 hours at temperatures from 60° to 66°, putretaciion in feeds 
came on, under which carbonic acid and carburetted hydrogen 
gafes were produced, und the faculty of germinating deftroyed. 
Mr. Huber found peas germinated in both boiled and diftilled wa- 
ter; and Saufflure concluded that their whole fubftance, with the 
exception of their membranes, was reduced to thefe two gafes. 
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Hence, it is evident that the prefence of water alone is effential 
to the commencement of germination, but its too long application 
difpofes to putrefaion. A certain degree of heat is alfo necefla- 
ry, and almott every {pecies of feed feems to require a degree pe- 
euliar to itfelf. Light, the author confiders, contrary to the 
opinions of Ingenhouz and Sennebier, as impeding vegetation in 
no other manner than as it facilitates evaporation, and confequent- 
ly generates colg, which always retards vegelation. But although 
water and heat appear to be the only effential agents to the com- 
mencement of germination, yet after a certain period air becomes 
equally neceffary. From the experiments of Achard and others, it 
appears that no feeds will germinate in nitrogen gas, which fortns 
nearly four-fifths of our atmofphere: if they remain 3 or 4 days 
in it, however, in warm weather, they begin to putrefy, and yield 
carbonic acid, after which they cannot be brought to germi- 
nate. Barley is converted into malt when expofed to oxygen gas; 
which gradually difappears, and carbonic acid fupplies its place ; 
hence oxygen is likewife effential to the procefs of germination. 
Bat, from a great variety of experiments made by different expe- 
timentalifis; and in divers climates, it appears that the ufual com- 
pofition of the atmofphere is, of all known mixtures of gas, that 
which moft facilitates a vigorous germination. From thetfe data a 
curious and fomewhat difficult queftion arifes; which the author 
difcuffes with great impartiality and logical precifion. The refults 
of all modern experiments on germination prove, that the quantity 
of carbonic acid produced is juft in proportion to the quantity of 
oxygen which difappears ; lience it is afked, by what procefs does 
a pea immerfed in water abforb oxygen, und difengage carbon? 
Water alone neither abforbs oxygen, nor gives out carbon; and 
did the pea abforb oxygen, it miuft acquire an additional weight in 
proportion, which is contrary to the fact proved by direct expert- 
ment. Peas immerfed in water, according to the expertments of 
Cruick(hank, give out carbon when no germination takes place, and 
when they are approaching the putrefactive procefs, in which cafe 
the quantity of air is increafed moft probably by the putretactive’ 
decompofition of the feed. But where germination takes place, 
and oxygen abforbed or vanifhed, and carbon produced, the 
quantity of air is not increafed, but diminifhed. Thus then it 
would feem that the oxygen which difappears is not a// abfurbed 
by the feed in germinating, but only fuch a quantity as is merely 
equivalent to counterbalance the lofs of carbon, which unites w ith 
the oxygen to form carbonic acid, and in this manner effects a 
change in the volume only, and not in the weight either of the 
germinating feed, or incumbent gas; hence, it ts concluded, that 
“in germination the feed does not form carbonic acid from its own 
fubftance, but furnifhes only one of the conftituent parts of it, 
Mamely, the carbon; and that when it does form this acid, inde-. 
pendent of oxygen gas, it is only under a ftate of decompofi- 
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tion, or in circumftances where no living ation is going on.” The 
author adds, that the quantity of carbonic acid produced does 
actually exceed in weight the oxvgen that difappears, and that, as 
carbonic acid is necetfarily a produét and con{equence of germi- 
nation, it feems abfurd to confider it at the fame time as an excit« 
ing principle and a caufe.” Heat, moifture, and oxygen, he has 
proved effential to this procefs; but how thefe fubftances aét on 
each other, fo as to produce carbonic acid, he has not ventured to 
determine, as the difengagement of a new fubfiance in this cafe 
cannot be accounted for like in that of combufiion. It may be 
alledged, however, that the water gives inechanical expahfibility 
to the pea; that the heat then efiects its expanfion; and that in 
the latter procefs the carbon is brought to a fiate fit to combine 
with the oxygen, and thus form carbonic acid. 

The 2d chapter treats of “ the changes induced on the air by 
the vegetation of plants.” After detailing the principal faéts re- 
lative to the exifience of the tranfpiration and abtorption pers 
formed by vegetables, and the organs neceffary for fuch pro- 
ceffes, the author proceeds to inveltigate the opinion firft promul- 
gated by Dr. Prietiley, in 1771, announcing his difcovery that 
plants give out vital air, or oxygen gas, when expofed to the fun, 
during the day ; and during the night, phlogiflicated air, or ni- 
trogen gas. For this purpute he takes a concife but very accu- 
rate view of the opinions and obfervations of all the more diftin- 
guifhed writers on vegetable phytiology, and endeavours to afcer- 
tain, both phyfiologically and chemically, that fuch a procefs can 
have no exiftence in nature, and that trees, poflefling no organs 
of abforption in the bark, cannot therefore elaborate carbonic gas 
during the night only, and ditecharge oxygen gas during the day. 
From a vatt variety of experiments, the refults of which all tend 
to prove the impoiibility of fuch a procefs taking place, the au- 
thor remarks, that “ both phy fologits and chemiis fee, in this 
inftance, to have fatished themfelyes with contemplating at a dif- 
tance the beauty of the final caufe, infiead of approaching to a 
nearer examination of the facts on which the opinion has been 
maintained.” On this head he cfiers the following abfivact argu- 
ments: 


 Aoainf this opinion of the albforption and emiffion of gafes by the 
leaves of plants, when growing naturally in air, we have already, both on 
phyfioldgical and on chemical grounds, been induced to enter our protett, 
That the fame fubftance, carbonje acid, fhould, during the day, be ab- 
forbed by the leaf, and decompofed within it as falutary, and during the 
night fhould be formed within the fame leaf, and emitted from it as 
noxious, feems to be not only inconiiftent, but abfurd, Where would be 
the advantage in the carbon of the acid being retained for 12 hours as 
food, if. for the next 1, it moi again be given out as excrementitions ? 
Or where is there on infiance, un the whole circle of exiltence, of a live 
ing egent not only firft forming its own food, but feeding cn its own excres 
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tions? If this carbon were, during the day, retained as food, whence 
comes that compoting the acid which plants, when confined in a given 
bulk of air, are conftantly forming? If oxygen gas, as thefe chemifts 
fuppofe, be during the day conftantly emitted, w hy does that gas gradu- 
ally difappear as the procefs of vegetation proceeds? And why at laft is 
none to be met with, although there is prefent an abundance of car- 
bonic acid, out of which it is fuppofed to be formed? It has been 

proved that during the day carbonic acid, by the act of vegetation, 
is confiantly forming; but if, at the fame time, it be as conftantly 
abforbed by the leaves, how can its prefence be manifefted in fuch 
quantity, and in fuch progreffion, as experiment evinces that it is? 
All thefe obfervations apply to the circumftances of plants growing 
naturally in air; when they are placed in water, other phenomena 
arife, from which have been drawn arguments in favour of an abforption 
and emitlion of gafes by leaves. It has however been fhewn by direct ex- 
periment, that when plants are confined in a given bulk of atmofpheri¢ 
air, they gradually and completely deftroy its oxygenous portion, which 
could not poflibly happen if they pofiefied the power of emitting oxy- 
gen gas. ‘The experiments indeed of Dr, Ingenhouz himfelf teach us, 
that this fuppofed emiffion of oxygen gas does not depend fo much on the 
power of the leaves, as on the qu: ality of the water in which they are im- 
merfed ; for if the water be previoufly boiled, little or no oxygen gas is 
collected. Hence, then, we fee, that to effect the feparation of air from 
water, the organized firucture of the leaf is not only necefflary, but that 
the quality of the feparated air is altogether different from what this fup- 
pofed function of the leaves ought to fapply. No proof, therefore, of the 
abforption and emiflion of gafes, much lels of oxygen gas, by the natural 
functions of leaves, can be derived from thefe experiments on plants 
immerfed in water: and were the experiments even more precife, they 
would not in the leaft apply to the cafe of vegetables which flourith in the 


open air.” 


Thus, according to the decifive experiments and reafonings of 
Mr. Ellis, the pretty poetical doctrine of plants emitting alternately 
oxygen and carbon, is but a mere conceit, unf vunded i in fact, and 
uniup ported by found philotophy. That plants, however, = emit 
gas, is certain; but that gas is uniformly carbonic both day and 
night, and never oxygen, as has hitherto been CrTORBONAS fup- 
poted. This fact fhould teach our {peéulative fathionable phyfi- 
Clans to oblerve the effects of aataridl agents on their patients 
more minutely and philofophical ly than hitherto they have done ; 
and when they caule plants br flowers to be placed during the day 
in the rooms which their patients occupy, If-«hy apparent or fup- 
pofed advantage refult from it, let them not afcribe it in future to 
the difeng: agement of an extra- portion of oxygen and charge 
the fiomachs of their unfortunate fufferers with oxydifying fub- 
fiances, but feek, with more attention to faéts and analogies, for 
the maastle of fuch temporary relief in the imagination of the fick, 
in.the effects of the aroma which all plants, more or lets, diffule, 
in the increafed weight of the air of the apartment, or perhaps i in the 
anuputrefcent and “falutary ellects of the iligut proportion of care 
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bonic acid emitted by the vegetables, and mechanically united with 
the air of the room. 

The decifion of this point, however, may be of perhaps fiill 
greater confequence in agricultural than in medical inttitutions, 
as tending to develop atid remove many erroneous, but apparently 
very refined, philofophical notions entertained by mott of our fpe- 
culative agriculturifts, Itis fingular indeed that fo many ref{pect- 
able chemifts iiould have futtered the opinion to pafs on to a kind 
of public agricultural c:eed, that carbon is the chief or only food 
of plauis, atheugh it has long been known that they evolve car- 
bonic acid gas, and that it 1s not very philofophical to ftuppofe that 
the fame element which they difenarge as excrementitious fhould 
only be a part of their food, which has pafied through their veffels 
unaflimilated and unchanged. There is no evidence of any fuch 
procels ever carried ov by vatural agents, which invariably effect 
foms change in whatever fubltances are received into living or- 
gans. it is there ‘fore to be inferred from analogy, as well as the 
evidence of direct experiments inade by various philofophers, and 
by our author, that it is not carbon but oxygen which is the pa- 
bulum of plants, or which contributes to ihe development and 
formation ‘of vegetable matter. As aw additions) proof of the im- 

ortance and agency of oxygen in this procefs, we might obferve 
the rapid formation of vegetable matter in water flightly i impreg- 
nated with acid, without any ettimable portion of carbon: in vine- 
gar, gr in water acidulatec by fulphuric acid, the rapid g generation 
of vegetable matter is evident, although it will not be contended 
that this generation is more owing ‘> carbon than oxygen. It 
appears a}fo that all fubftances which contain oxygen in confider- 
able quantities are good as manures, and iiat plants, in a ftate af 
vegetation and proper temperature, poffe’s the power of attraét- 
ing it from all the other bodies with which it isunited. Hence the 
reafon why fulphat of iron, oxyd of maganefe, &c. have been 
found fo ufeful to vegetation. ‘hele facts ‘deferve the moft ferious 
attention of hufbandmen and_theori ‘izing agiculturifts,;who have 
hitherto been endeavouring to carbonize inftead af oxygenize 
their foils. 

~ The “ changes induced on the air by the refpiration of infedts, 
wortns, fifhes, and imphibious animals; of birds, quadrupeds, and 
of man,” occupy the 3d and 4th chapters, in which the author 
evinces confiderable addre{fs in arranging the widely fcattered 
facis difcovered by various philofophers relative to the nature and 
effeéts of refpiration in the animal kingdom. The opinions of nearly 
allthe writers from Ray to Spallanaaui, Roftock and Davy, who 
have either written diftinG treatifes, or incidentally difcufled this 
fubject, are here brought under review, and the principal facts 
which they obferved and recorded fairly appreciated, and lo; gzically 
arranged, in a manner calculated Lo give the conclufion a demone 
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itrative bafis. From the refults of experiments made by numerous ex- 
perimentalitts, Mr. E. concludes, “ that nitrogen gas is brought in 
contact with the refpiratory organs of fithes and infects without’ 
undergoing any change; that oxygen is not abforbed by thefe or- 

ans, but, united to the carbon of the animal, forins carbonic acid ; 
and that it is not to the prefence of the (generally fuppofed dele- 
terious) carbonic acid, but to the fina!l proportion or total alfence 
of oxygen gas, that the ceffation of the animai funé tions is imines 
diately to be aferibed.” He applies the fame principles (o the hu- 
man refpiration, but with fomewhat lefs fuecelS, aud many facts 
are yet to be afe ertained, in order to account f2tista@ori! y tor the 
diminu‘ion, which varies from 4 to th, ot tne* volume of the 
oxygen gas infpired, and the carbonic acid refpired, in the pra- 
cels of re{pirati on. That the oxygen is netiher “directly abforbed 
by the fyitem, nor found exifting in the fluids, we are willing to - 
admit ; ‘but we cannot agree with the author in afcribing the dimi- 
nution of it to a procefs like combufiion in the lungs, which per- 
haps has no exifience. We fhould rather conclude that the dimi- 
nution in the volume of oxygen is effeéted by the fame procefs 
which difengages fuch a quantity of carbon, and that, as a fubfti- 
tute for the latter, ‘the former is animalized, and perhaps finally 
converted to fome purpofe fubfervient to the animal economy. 

The 5th chapter inveftigates the “ fources of the carbon in ve- 
getables and animals, by which the changes in the air are effected.” 
On this fubject, which is not a little complex, the refults of nume- 
rous experiments by the moft diftinguifhed chemifis and philofo- 
phers are frequently diametrically “oppofite to each other ; and 
it is to be feared, that we fhall never attain fuificiently precife and 
accurate knowledge of this phenomenon. The following extraé 
will convey an idea of our author’s general conclufions, 


‘ It is generally admitted that the cellular furface of the lungs is fur- 
limes with exhalent veflels. Thefe ve fiels, like thofe of the fkin and i intef- 
tines, appear to be endued with a power, not only of exhaling water, but 
likewife of emitting carbon ; for water and c abonic acid are expelled from 
the lungs in refpiration, in the fame manoer as they are produced by the 
fkin when in conta@ with atmofpheric air. As, therefore, the produéts ot 
refpiration and perfpiration are in kind precisely fimilar, we are jultified in 
afcribing their ae to fimilar laws: and, fince it feems to have been 
demonttrated, by direét experiment, that no tranfpiration of aériform 
fluids takes place through the kin, we may prefume that none is able ta 
be carried on through the cells and blood-veffels of the lungs. Not only 
isthe cellular fubltance of the lungs furnished with abforbent “and exhalent 
veffels like that of the fkin, but it is fapplied from within by the fame blood, 
and expofed from-without to the fame atmofpheric air. It has been fhewn 
alfo, that the colourlefs fluids of \+rious animals are able to effect the 
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* The volume of the oxygen gas diminithed by refpiration has been eftie 
Mated at $th of the entire quantity infpired daily. 
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fame change on the air, as that which is produced by the blood : and that 
the ferum of the blood itfelf (which is efpecially deftined to fupply the ex- 
halent fundion) produces on the air the fame identical change as it ex- 
periences in the lungs: all which circumftances ftrongly incline us to fup- 

ofe, that the funétion of the lungs refembles in kind that of the fkin, 

he proofs likewife already adduced, that the carbon furnifhed by vege- 
tables, and by the inferior animals, as well thofe which perfpire by the 
fkin, as thofe which breathe by lungs, depends wholly on the due circulation 
of their fluids, and is, confequently, the refult of a living action, are ftrong 
prefumptive evidence, that the fame law obtains in the fuperior animals, 
and in man: and feem to authorife the conclufion, that the carbon fup- 
plied in human refpiration is truly an animal excretion, carried on by 
the exhalent veffels of the lungs; and therefore, that it primarily depends, 
like other excretions, on the due circulation and diftribution of the blood, 
and is more or Jefs affected by allits variations. In all animals, carbon is 
4 neceflary conftituent fobitance; and the means of acquiring it mutt be 
as con{tant as its expulfion during living actions has been thewn to be, and 
from no other fuurce than through the organs of digeftion and fecretion 
can it be conceived to be derived. ‘I'o thefe organs of digeftion, aflimila- 
tion, and fecretion, alone, are we enabled to trace it; but our knowledge 
of the theory of thefe fun@ions in animals, as in vegetables, is extremely 
Jimited and imperfect. We have, indeed, of late fucceeded in getting 
tid of much errorand abfurdity, but have not, in any inflance, attained 
to complete knowledge.” 


The laf divifion of this volume contains an accurate account of 
§* the phenomena which arife from the changes induced on the air 
by the living functions of vegetables and animals.” The ina- 
dequacy of all the experiments hitherto made to illuftrate and ex- 
plain thefe phenomena, and the general inconfifiency, not to fay 
irreconcileablenefs, of their refults, induce us to refpect the mo- 
tive of an altempt, which profefles to glean the concordant parts, 
and feparate them from all the imaginary fpeculations that abound 
in the writings of all the philofophers who have eflayed to difculs 
and elueidate this curious fubject. In this arduous attempt, in- 
deed, the author modeftly acknowledges, that, (as might have 
been expecied) he has “ got rid of much error and abturdity, 
but has attained nothing complete.” The removal of errors, 
however, can never be effected witheut the previous attalu- 
ment of much poiitive knowledge, and that too of akind ge- 
nerally more advantageous to the progrefs of true fcience than the 
difcovery of fome new facts, which are too often explained and 
adapted to the old and erroneous theories. The eeneral (impli- 
city to which Mr E.’s conclufious ali tend, in explaining the phe- 
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nomena produced on the air by vegetable or animal relpiration, 
isno imconfiderable argumént in favour of their accuracy. Heat, 
whether in animals or vézetables, he confiders to be generated or 
commubpicated to the febject by the feparation of oxygen from the 
atmofphere, aud ils fubfequent couverfion into carbonic acid 
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éeffeted by the ageney of the refpiratory organs. This procefs, 
the formation of carbonic acid, he very wilely ‘confiders as a living 
function, and therefore totally dittinét trom chemical combuttion, 
although in the diféngageme ent of heat, it muft be confefied there is 
fome analogy. " 


Animal heat,” fays the author, “ in all the amphibia mentioned, 
whether they inhabit the air, or the water, feems to follow nearly that of 
the medium in which they are placed; and their ftandard temperature 
cannot, in confequence, be reftri¢ted to any fixed point, but mutt be confi- 
dered always in relation to that of their furrounding medium. Neverthelefs, 
the low degree of heat which thefe animals poffefs, is a proof that they 
have within themfelves a power of producing heat. ‘The lofs of heat 
which infects. fuller under cold, the fall of temperature in worms under 
melting fnow, demonftrate that the furrounding medium, whether it be 
air or water, is conftantly ha g off their heat, which renders ne cellary 
as conftant a re produe ion of it. It is alfo evident (from the experiments 
detailed) that, during a ines of torpor, the temperature, even of. the 
warm-blooded animals, exceeds only in a fimall degree that of the atmo- 
fphere by which their torpor is induced. But on pafhing into this torpid 
ftate, under which the temperature fo greatly falls, the motion of the 
blood in animals gradualiy declines, and at length, in fome cafes, wholly 
ceafes. All the fecretory functions of the animal muft, at this period, be 
fufpended, in contequence of which, the air in contact with it undergoes 
no change ; but when heat is refiored, the blood again renews its motion, 
the fecretory functions return, and the air undergoes its accuftomed 
changes: thefe changes confiit in the converfion of its oxygen gas into 
carbonic acid, by carbon emiited by thefe animals through the soadhuien of 
their refpiratory organs. By thefe means a quantity of the {pecific calo- 
tic of that gas is at the inttant fet free; and to this conftant liberation of 
caloric by the perpetual decompofition of the air, do we afcribe that fu- 
periority ‘of temperature above the furrounding medium, which thefe ani- 
nals, as-well as vegetables, during the continuance of living action, are 
enabled to exhibit and preferve.” 


Mr. Elhis applies the fame ex ‘planation to what may be called 
the diving heat or temperature in the mott per! fect {ubjects both ot 
the an! imal and vegetable kingdom. 


In what manner, then, does the air, breathed by the fuperior ani- 
mais, give out its heat to fupport that bigh degree of temperature above 
the furrounding medium, which they all poffets ? We have feen reafon to 
conclude, that the infpired air is decompofed in the bronchial cells of the 
lunys (which contain a fuperficies more than ten times greater than that of 
the whole body), and that all its oxygenous portion which difappears is 
converted into carbonic acid, by carbon emitted from the exhalent furface 
of thofe organs. During this gradual converfion of the oxygen gas, a’ 
quantity of fpecific caloric, much greater than what is neceffary to maine 
tain the elaiticity of the carbonic ‘acid that is formed, is necefiarily fet 
free; and to this excefs of heat, thus conti: intly liberated in the lunes by 
the decompolitiva of the air, do we look as the fource of that fuperiority 
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of temperature above the furrounding medium, which man, and other ani- 
mals, under every viciflitude of climate, are enabled to exhibit and main- 
tain.” 


The author propofes, fhould his work meet the approbation of 
philofophers, to purfue this inquiry, and to “ attempt an illuftra- 
tion of ceriain phenomena whieh occut in germination and ve- 
getation; the evolution, continuance, and fufpention of living action 
in the inferior claffes of animals; the incubation and evolution of 
¥iviparous aninals; and the phenomena of refpiration as con- 
nected with the appearances and proverties of the blood.” We 
trufi that he will not abandon this tubje et, but that he will purfue 
it with the fame fpisit and energy which are ce nfpic uous inthe vo- 
lume before us. Thropghout this Inquiry we perceive an acute 
and energetic mind, accufiomed to the accurate obfervation both 
of natural and arti 1 EAR appearances exhibited by animal and ve- 
getabie bodies, anda talent for the inve ftigé ition and arr: ingement 
of fects with perfpicuity and precificn; and although “Mr. E, 
fhould add few new faéts to our preient ftiock of knowledge, we 
anticipate much pofitive advantage from the rejection of vague 
obfervations, falfe reafonings, and palpable ablurdities, which 
have hitherto accompanied many re! ipectable experiments in this 
branch of chemical fcience. The author wil! find a vatt and fer- 
tile field for obfevation on the germina tion and vegetation of 
plants, which the poetical imagination of Darwin has converted 
Into a theatre of romance. 





Lae mason _~ 





Stridiures upon an Hiftorical Review of the State of Ireland, by 
francis Plowden, E{q. Or, a Juftification of the Conduét of 
the Englipfh Governments in that Country, from the Reign of 
Henry 11 to the Union of Great Britain and Ireland. Ri- 
yingtons. 1807. 


[Continued from Page 247 of Volume XXV I. 


HAVING reviewed this very excellent work to the end of 
Queen Anne’s reign, we fhall now proceed to that of George the 
Firft; during which, as Mr. Plowden afferts that the Irifh Ro- 
man Catholics difplayed the moft zealous loyalty to the Hanover 
fucceffion, we fhall give this judicious writer’s unan{fwerable refu- 


tation thereof. 


‘ We come now to the reign of George the Firft (Hift. Review, p. 240) 
‘when,’ according to Mr, Plowden’s work, * Catholic Ireland was the only 
part of the Britith empire for which Government felt fecure : although 
malice may have been faturated in calumniating the Jrzh nation, it has 
(perhaps accidentally) efcaped even the charge 6f Rebellion in 1715.’ I 
admit that there was ho rebellion in Jreland in 1715; this Mr. Plowden 
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attributes to the loyalty of the Irith Catholics to the Hanover fucceflion 5 
but, from the Journals of the Houfe of Commons of Ireland, third vo- 
lume, Appendix xiv, laft edition, we may learn, that at the breaking out 
of the R ebel lion in Scotland in that year, there were in Ireland feven re- 
giments ot cavalry, of from fix to nine troops each regiment, and twenty 
three regiments of infantry of ten companies each, all Protefiants or Eng- 
lihmen. We need not therefore wonder that the public and fecret friends 
of the Pretender ‘ thought fit to change the-fcene of action ;’ and thofe 
who know Ireiand at this day, will yot be much furprized at the ‘ calm 
which it then enjoyed.’ We find alfo the utmoft diligence conftantly em- 
poyed to maintain and recruit this army. One of the reatons, perhaps, 

why Scotiand was chofen as the feene of action, was, becaufe that country 
was deftiiute of troops; and, in confe quence, George the Firft was obliged 
to take from Ireland* two regiments of dragoons, and ten regiments of 
infantry, to oppofe this Scottifh infurreétion ; which force the Irith Par- 
Jiament inttantly replaced by the + levy of five regiments of dragoons, and 
eight regiments of foot, all completed to the war eltabliihment; nor did 
the Irif; Government even then feel itfelf fo fecure as Mr. Plowden re- 
prefents, for they addreffed the King for a fupply of { ten thoufand ftand 
of arms, with a pr: portionable quantity of ammunition; and as a further 
fecurity, they augmented the § militia; and upon a return made after 
wards to the Heufe of Commons by the commiffioners of array, we find 
that the Irifh militia (including what are called independent companies) 
amounted to the following number : || for Leinfter, ixteen regiments of drae 
goons, fourteen regiments of foot; for Connaught, twelve regiments of dra- 
goons, three regiments of foot; and fur Ulfier and Munfter, forty regiments 
of cavalry, and twenty-two regiments of foot ; and we And that fome of the 
reoiments of dragoons confified of nine troops, and one of the foot (Tyrone) 
of fixteen companies: an incredible torge, had we not fuch evidence as 
the Journals of the Houle ot Commons. We cannot therefore be much 
furprized that the Government of Ireland felt fecure, or that ‘ the traitor- 
ous enemies of the King were difcouraged by their early and fleady zeal for 
the Proteftant fucceflion ;’ and in the fame third volume of the Commons’ 
Journal of Ireland, are feveral addrefies t. the juflices, requiring them 
to offer rewards for the difcovery of fuch Papifts as thould enlitt in thefe 
new levies, fo that we are at no lots to determine of what per/uafion of 
religion thefe troops were; that, notwithfianding thefe precautions, the 
caufe of the Pretender did deriye fome aflifiance trom * Catholic lreland,’ 
is evident from the following paragraph in the addrefs of the 23d of Janus 
ary, 17164. * Your faithful Commons do therefore humbly beg leave. to 








‘© * Trifh Commons’ Journals, vol. ui, Appendix, p. 15, third edition.” 
Pp 


+ Ibid, fee the lifttof thefe new regiments, Appendix, p. xxxix.” 

“¢ Ibid, p. 41, anfwer of Lords-Jufiices to Addrefs of the Houfe,” 

“ § Ibid, p. 10.” 

** 1! Commons’ Journal of Ireland, Appendix, p. clxiii, third vol. Stor 
in his Hiftory writes, that the Proteftant militia of Ireland amounted to 
40,000 men, tn the reign of King William.” 

‘““q They voted the Earl of Annefley, whom they fuppoled in the ins 
tereft of the Pretender, by conniving at this emi gration, ‘ an enemy to his 
Majefty,’ and he was removed from his office ef Vice-treafurer of Ireland,” 
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acquaint your Majefty, that foon after the meeting of the late Parliament 
ja this kingdom, the then Houfe of Commons received information, that 
many Irith Papiits had been and continued daily to be fhipped off from 
Dublin and cther ports, fur the fervice of the Pretender.’ But the Irith 
Houle of Commons, not content alone with arraying this very * large army, 
took further precautions; for, in anfwer from the Lords-Juftices to the 
addrefs of the Houfe brought up by Mr. Secretary Bladen, I find the fol- 
lowing paragraph: ‘ upon the firft intelligence we had of the Pretender 
landing in North Britain, we dire&ted that circular letters fhould be writ- 
ten to the theritfs, magiftrates, &c. requiring them, at the fame time, 
{trictly to execute the laws aguinft Papifls, and to fecure’not only the 
arms and ferviceable horfes, but likewife the perfons of fuch as they had juft 
realons to fufpedct, taking care to proceed therein according to law, and as 
has been ufually pracéifed m like cafes of danger.’ Becaufe, therefore, the cir- 
cumipection and activity of a very vigilant Government prevented any mo- 
tions of rebellion, are we to infer (in contradiétion to fuch evidences of pre- 
cauuon) that no difpofition towards it then exifted in Ireland ? Is it, let me 
afk, reconcilable to common fenfe, that Parliament after Parliament, and 
Viceroy after Viceroy, fhould have ftyled the Irifl Catholics of that day 
‘the common enemy, if their conduét had been fo loyal, dutiful, and 
unequivocal, as this writer choofes to reprefent it? Why do we not find 
the fame precautions taken againft that * Oliverian party’ (I prefume he 
means the Irith Diffenters) which, in the reign immediately preceding, he 
reprefents having created fuch dread and alarm, as to caufe the Infh 
Houfe of Lords to petition the Queen for an union of the two kingdoms, 
Surely fuch miftatements of fads, and fuch inconfiftent deduétions from 
them, can only impole upon the moft flupid and prejudiced. 

** I meet a ftriking inftance of this inconfiftent deduction in p. 251 of 
this fketch of George the Firft’s reign; after mentioning that the Lord- 
Lieutenant had given the royal affent to an At, ‘ to exempt Protefiant 
Diffenters from certain penalties,’ he gives an extract of the f{peech of the 
Duke of Grafton, on putting an end to the feffion: 

«* ¢ The advanced feafon of the year makes it neceflary fur me to put an 
end to the feflion, that you may have an opportunity to take care of the 
public peace in your feveral counties, and to keep a vigilant eye over thofe 
who have a defign to difturb it ; but of this you will have lefs occafion to be 
apprehenfive, if you fhall ufe your beft endeavours to cultivate that, 
which will be your belt fecurity againft all foreign and domeflic enemies j 
and which, for that reafon, 1 mult in a /pecial manner recommend to you in 
the words of one of thefe excellent bills pafied this day, I mean an union 
in interefis and affection amongtt all his Majefty’s fubjeets,’ 

“ He then accules the Duke of Grafton of having intended, by thefe 
expreflions, to give the Catholics hopes, becaufe they had thown no fymp- 
toms of infurreciion, when Alberoui’s expedition againft England, of fiz 


° 





“* Our anceltors feem to have been of opinion, that a large military 
force (upon which they could rely) and conftant vigilance were the fureft 
modes of keeping down the difuffected party in Ireland: if we are 10 
judge of the policy by its fuccefs, they were not fuch blockheads as Mr 
Plowden feems to think them, viz, ‘ if the conduct of our anceflors did 
not baffle all conjecture,’ and fuch other expreflions,” 
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thoufand men, had been difperfed by a ftorm off Cape Finifterre ; and be- 


caufe they had remained tranquil at a time, when the fianding * army of 
Ireland was increafed to ten regiments of cavalry, and twenty of infantry 


of the line, befides the militia, ‘ The people,’ fays Mr. P. ‘ read what 


they never experienced, and fmarted under what they never read.” Now, 

who were the dumeftic enemies that the Duke advifed the members to havea 
vigilant eye over? And d who were thofe likely to difturb the peace of their 
counties, for which reafon he put an end to the feffion? And, upon refer- 
ence to the preamble of the Act, to which his Grace alluded, viz. the A@ 
exempting Proteftant Diffenters from certain penalties, I find thefe words: 
‘ whereas the granting fome eafe and indulgence to the Protefiant Diffent- 
ers in the exercife of religion may bean effeétual means to unite his Ma- 
jefty’s Protefant fubjects in intereft and affection.’ It is evident, therefore, 
from the Duke of Grafton’s s adverting to the preamble of the flatute, that 
he alluded to all his Majefty’s Protefiant fubjects; and that he did not 
hold out any hopes to ‘the common enemy,’ as we find the Papifts then 
ftyled. I fhould not perhaps have noticed this circumftance, had I not 
confidered fuch an unfounded charge of duplicity againit a former Chief- 
Governor to be at this day dangerous and irritating. ‘This writer’s inac- 
curacies may be inadvertent, but in my opinion his Hiftory (not of but) for 

Ireland, is calculated to do infinite mifchief among that clafs of Irifh, to 
whofe prejudices it is written, and whole errors it is fo calcu slated to 
confirm. 


Mr. Plowden, who never miffes an opportunity of degrading and 
vilifying the governments of England and Ireland, afferts in pages 
255, 254, without any authority whatfoever, that the Duke of 
Grafton, ‘then Viceroy, recommended to the [rifh Houfe of Com- 
mons to bring ina bill, or a claufe in a bill, for caftrating ever 
Popith prieft in Ireland + ; and which he politively fays was infert- 
ed in a bill, to prevent the growth of Popery. He further fays, 
that it was neceflary for Cardinal Fleury to intercede with Mr. 
Walpole, to’ have this claufe expunged. This. ingenious writer de- 
clares (what is firictly true) that this is a eroundlef s calumny, and 
that “ it has been the offspring of that enventive acrimony which 
then rankled, and at this day rankles, in the breafts of the frifh 


prietts $ againtt the Proteftant government of Ireland.’ This j ju~ 
dicious writer makes the following ftriGtures on Mr. Plowden’s Hitt 


torical Review of George the Second’s Reign. 





“«* See Comm. Journ. Ireland, vol. iii, App. cxxi.” 

+ It thould not be forgotten, that Mr. Plowden propofed to the Mi- 
nifter of England, Mr. Addington, now Lord Sidmouth, in the year 1801, 
to write fuch a hiftory of Ireland, as would reconcile all religious orders 
in it, extinguifh the acrimony exifting among them, and rec concile them to 
the Baion, “for which he ftipulated to receive as a reward for his fervices 
'300/, and which he actually got. All this he acknowledges in his poftli- 
minious preface, It is evident that this calumnious fabrication mufi have 
a contrary tendency, 


mm It ought to ke remembered that Mr. Plowden was bred a Jefuit at St. 
mers, 
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*“‘ F proceed to the reign of George JI. Upon the acceflion of his lats 
Majefiy, Mr. Plowden informs us, the Irth Catholics prefented an 
addrefs of congratulation upon the oceafion (pp. 264, 265) * but it was re- 
ceived with filent contempt ;’ for which fact be gives us no authouty but 
his own afiertion: and this addrefs, he admits, ‘ was not carried without 
a confiderable divilion of the Catholic body ;’ fuch was their uhanimity in 
giving this formal profeffion of loyalty! Mr. Plowden goes on, ‘ the fe- 
vere ordeal which Catholic Joyalty had pailed during the reign of George 
the Firft, had, it feems; fo far blunted the edge of calumny, that public 
vituperation was no longer prudent.’ I am no friend to vituperation ; for, 
Ithink, meafures of precaution may be taken againft any dilaflected party 
in any ftate, without having recourfe to irritating epithets, The Irith 
Houfe of Commons, which fat after the acceflion of George the Second, 
fegms to have been of this opinion, I find Lord Carteret; in his fpeech 
upon opening the feflionin November, 1727, recommending to the mem- 
bers to ‘ enforce the execution of the laws for the fafety of the public, and 
the preventing Popifh priefts and regulars from coming into the kingdom * ?’ 
and [ find the Commons thanking the Lord-Lieutenant for exprefliug his 
Majefiy’s intention of fending back the troops upon the Infh eftablifhment ; 
and for his own precatitionary meafures to difappoiat all + the King’s ene- 
mies. It appears, therefore, that at the commencement of the late reign; 
the Inth government Continued the fyfiem of unabating vigilance, and wife- 
ly abandoned the fyftem of ‘ vituperation,’ 

* Throughout every part of this work, as far as } have hitherto gone, I 
find this writer confifient in felecting fuch topics as are impriadent and irri- 
tating. ‘ However grievous,’ he obferves, ‘ were the penal laws impofed 
upon the Catholics during the reigns of Elizabeth and Anne, it is but juf- 
tice to allow, that none of them had deprived them of the elective fran- 
chife’ (Hilt. Review, p. 263). Upon a reference to the fecond volume of 
the {rith Commons’ Journal, p. 230, 1 find, that in the reign of King Wil- 
liam the Houfe ot Commons of Ireland came unanimovwfly to the following 
refolution: ‘ refolved, nem. con. that the excluding of Papifts from having 
votes for electing any members to ferve in Parliament is neceffary to be 
made into a law;’ the next refolution pafied was, ‘ that fome further oath, 
befides that of fidelity, was abfolutely neceffary ;’ and the laft was, ‘ that 
an oath, renouncing the Papal authority in this kingdom, is necefiary for 
the peace and quiet thereof? a committee was accordingly ftruck, whichy 
upon the firft of December following, brought up their report of the laws 
then in exiftence againft Papifts; and amonoft them | find, that by the 
* new rules made in purfuance, and by virtue of, the A@s of Settlement 
and Explamation,’ no perfon is capable of aéting as Mayor, Sovereign, 
Burgefs, or holding any employment in any corporation or walled town in 
the kingdom, without taking the oath{, 2do. Elizabetha, i. e. the oath of 
fupremacy, and the oath of allegiance §. 





© * See vol. iii, Irifh Comm. Journals, pp. 464, 467.” 


“+ The expreffion, ‘ common enemy,’ was then for the fir time 
‘ dropped.” 


**} This continued to be the oath of fupremacy in Ireland; in this 
country a new vath of fupremacy was appointed by 3 Will. and Mary. 2.” 
**§ Thefe ‘ new rules’ are to be found in the third volume of the Inf 
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ty “ Upon the acceffion of Queen Anne, I find a Bill to prevent the growth 
n of Popery, paffed in the fecond year of her reign; and, by the J4th fec- 
— tion, ‘ for the preventing Papilts having it in their power to breed diffen- 
it tions amongft Proteftants, by voting at elections of Members ef Parlia- 
it ment,’ I find them required to take the oaths of allegiance and abjuration ; 
in which, from this preamble to the 14th fection, feems to have been an expe- 
™ dient devifed to exclude them all together from voting; and upon a re- 
1¢ ference to the fecond volume of the Irith Journals, p. 612, I find, that 
* upon the pctition of a Mr, Cufie againtt a Mr. Cole, complaining of an un- 
r, due election for the borough of Inthtown, the right of Papifts to vole came 
HY in queftion, and was decided againfi them; by this decifion, thirty-tix Pa- 
th ifis who had * offered to vote for Mr. Cufle were not allowed as good votes 3 
d, and Mr. Cole, who had been returned by the Portreeve, as having the ma- 
h jority of Proteftant votes, kept his feat; and from the report of the com- 
a mittee, of the evidence upon this petition | prefented to the ie June 22, 
id 1709, it appears, that the petiiioner’s own clerk declared, * that he believes 
t. Papifts voted formerly, but not of late years ;’ ano ther nee {wears, 
- > * that Papitts had been excluded fince King James’s time;’ nor could the 
ts petitioner’s counfel produce any evidence, that they had been ever fuffered 
he to vote fince the Revolution ; which they fure'y would have done, could 
n; they have found a precedent: nor Is there an entry on the Irith Journal 


to prove their right of voting. 

“ This Ad, therefore, ‘ the firft of George H, chap. 9, for the better re- 
i . gulating the return of members to ferve in Parliament,’ did not fir? deprive 
the Catholics of the ele¢? ve franchie, as Mr. Plowden elegantly exprefies it, 


¥ Hift. Review, p. 269, ‘ brushed off our-filths of the people of Ireland from 
t any reprefentation in Pa rliament:’ the feventh fection + therefore of this A&, 
ie. which commences with the expretlions, for the better preventing Papifis 
en from voting.’ &c. feems to be a recognition or continuation of what had 
1. been the law fince the Revolu ution, and which it was of courfe neceffary to 
ad take notice of, ina new Bil for regulating the elections of Members of 
Be Parliament. ' 

be “Mr. Plowden in this part of his work complains grievoully, that } 
h, ‘ Englith intereft’ had fuch a fway inthe government of Ireland during this 
e reign, It appears to me, however, to have been infeparable from the na- 
for ture of that conneétion, which then fubtifted between the countries; and, 

by from the prefent incorporation, it mult become more and more predomi- 
a nant: and I truft that this Englifh intereft will never lofe fight of Ireland ; 


| becaufe I am apprehenfive that at this day, as well as in the reign of 
he i p ’ S 

nt George the Second, there are but too many of the Irith people, who 
an, ~ 

of ftatutes, from p. 197 to p. 239; they were made in the reign of Charles the 
| Second, and continued to be the laws of that land until the repeal of the 
_ Popery. code.” 

“* NB. The Portreeve refufed to take their votes at the huftings ; bift 





me took down their names. Hift. Review, p. 269.” 

“+ There is no other proof, except Mr. Plowden’s affertion, that this 
his feventh feétion was introduced into the Bill without notice, debate, or 
9” suuncil ; I prefume he meant counjel.” 


ridht “t Hift. Review, p. 263, et fequentes.” 
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‘ would not be very forward in fupporting fuch foreign afcendancy, whether 
Eng!ith or Protefiant :’ and yet upon this afcendancy, whether Protettant 
or Enelifh (I am inclined to think them infeparable) the connection which 
has hitherto fubfified between the countries has depended; for, I truft, I 
have fatisfactorily proved that thofe who have been forward in oppofing 
this foreign afcendancy, have fyftematically availed themfelves of every 
chance of diffolving that connection, whenever the internal diftraétions of 
England or the preffure of foreign war prefented an perreety: which 
was likely to offer them a profpect of fuccefs. It is a memorable fad, 
however, that from the reign of Queen Anne to the accefhon of our pre- 
fent Monarch, though Ireland laboured under every difadvantage from a 
limited trade, or fearcely any trade; though the was ruled by a Parlias 
ment, whole powers were circumferibed ; ; neverthelefs, that kingdom was 
kept in tranquillity by that foreign afcendancy, or at leatt its difcontent 
never ripened into a formidable rebellion: and although, during the pe- 
riod J have alluded to, England was almoft conftantly involved in wars, 
wherein the was often deferted by. fortune; neverthelefs, Ireland, upon 
three * memorable occafions, was enabled to Jend her ftanding army to 
Great Britain for her defence, and never once during that period endan- 
pered her exifience. It is a melancholy reflection to the moralift, as 
well as the politician (I fpeak with freedom, and hope to be anfwered by 
argument, and not by clamour) it is a melancholy reflection, that the dif- 
contents of that kingdom have kept pace with the edvantages which fhe 
has fince obtained, and that her alienation from England Iras grown with 
her growth, and ftrengthened with her ttrength. 

“* Were I to inveftigate the canfe of this national inconfiftency (T fhall not 
ufe an harfher phrafe) } might trace itin conjun@ion with other caules to 
the exertions of fome of thofe patriots, who preferred, not an Irifh to an 
Englihh intereft; but their own intereft to the fafety and tranquillity of their 
country. Thofe bold popular adventurers, who, for the purpofes of their 
own agerandifement, were ever ready to take up the claims of any dilcon- 
tented party, or to bring forwardany imaginary grievance, of which there 
never can be a want in any free ftate. Thefe are the men who have weak- 
ened that ‘ foreign’ afcendancy, whether Englith or Protefiant, to which I 
do not hefitate to affirm, Ireland owed its tranquillity, from the Revolu- 
tion tothe year 1782. To purfue the trade of politics, tle lawyer left his 
briefs, and the citizen Wis counter, and as it was unfortunately encouraged 
by bounties, Ireland fuffered all the mifchiefs which ufually attend a_forced 
trade in any country. Time and labour (capital there was none) were di- 
verted from thofe channels, in which alone they could have been ufeful, 
into one impure and violent torrent, from which have branched out all 
the evils that have deluged that country. But the rebellion of 1798 mut 
have at length convince “d the Proteftant part of her inhabitants, that they 
can find no folid fecurity from the attacks of their external and internal 
enemies, but in the protection of Great Britain; and the fubmiffion with 
which they acquiefced in a + meafure, that wounded all their pride, and all 
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“© * The rebellion of Scotland in 1715; when Alberoni threatened 4 
defcent in 1719; and the rebetion i in Scotland in 1745,” 
“+ The Union.” 
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their prejudices ; and the zeal with which they have /ince come forward in* 
its fupport (without incumbering their offers with claims, or ¢ hints at claims) 
muft convince the Britifh nation, that whilft it upholds that party in Tre- 
land, the conneétion of the countries.can never be diffolved. 

“ To return to Mr. Plowden’s work frem this digreffion, into which I was 
led by the refleétions which he has made ta this part of his work, upon the 
effects of the Englifh intereft in Ireland; how far his reflections are calcu- 
lated to give his Irifh readers an encouraging profpect of the confequences 
of the Union, ‘ which is the primary object of his publication,’ I hope they 
will difcover, although beyond my comprehenfion.” 


This writer then proceeds to follow Mr. Plowden “ to his rei- 
terated eulogiums upon the loyalty of the Irifh Catholics to the 
Houfe of Hanover, and the cruel return which he complains was 
made to them for their unfhaken attachment to the throne.” 

As « proof of it, this judicious writer prefents the reader with a 
con{piracy of the Popifh clergy of Ireland, againft the Houfe of Ha- 
nover, which is given at large, in the 79th page of thefe excellent 
Strictures on Mr. Plowden’s Review. We fhall give the fubftance 
of it. Father Hennefy, a Popifh prieft of Doneraile, in the coun- 
ty of Cork, fwore an information before Lord Doneraile and John 
Love, Efq. the 3d of January, 1733, of the following purport : 


* That, at the clofe of the year 1729, he wasat the houfe of MacCarthy, 
alias Rabah, the titular bifhop of Cork, in company with the titular bi- 
{hops of Limerick and Killaloe, and Dr. Jones, a Francifean friar, who 
delivered a letter from Dr. Butler, Popith archbithop of Cathel, acquaint- 
ing them, that he had received a letter from the Pope’s internuncio at 
Braffels {, informing him, that the Pope had complied with the requeft of 
the archbifhops and bifhops of Ireland; and that his Holinefs had fent 
them an indulgence for ten years, in order to raife a fum of money, to be 
fpeedily applied to reftore King James' III to his right, and to put the pre- 
fent King and all the royal family to the fword.” “ Soon after Hennefy re- 
ceived a letter, and a copy of the Pope’s bull, from his faid bifhop, Mac- 
Carthy, alias Rabah, with inftructions ftri@ly to obey the fame, the pur- 
port of which is as follows: 

_ “© That every communicant, duly confeffing, and receiving the facra- 
ment, upon the patron days of every refpective parifh, and any Sunday 
from the firft of May to September, having repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
five times, and once the Apoftles Creed, upon paying two pence each time, 





© * On the 23d of July, 1803.” 
' + Vide the laft Irith Catholic Addrefs to the King in 1803.” 

t Formerly the Irith Roman Catholics had always an agent at Bruffels, 
Doctor Troy, the titular archbiflrop of Dublin, tells us, in his paftorai letter, 
publifhed in 1793, that now there is a ftanding cabinet of cardinals at Rome, 
for the ecclefiattical government of Ireland. ‘The prefent Popeis the tool 
of Buonaparte, and the latter appoints, through him, all the Lrith bithops, 
This accounts for the ftrong attachment which the Popith raultitude in 
Ireland have ever manifefted for Buonaparte. 
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was to have a pknary indulgence for their fins, and all approved confeffors 
had full power to ab/olve in all cajes, with intent that God would fpeedily 
place James III on the throne of England.’” 


He further {wore, “ that each parith prieft was obliged to pay 
Jive pounds per annum, towards this pious purpofe: that the feve- 
ral bifhops were the collectors; and that Garnet Nayle, brother to 
the folicitor *, was the pretender’s agent in Flanders, for receiving 
this money: and that they had 1500/ to remit.” A full ftatement 
of this confpiracy, with Pather Hennety’s information, aud vari- 
ous papers difcovered and teized, which coincide with, and cor- 
roborate it, is to be found in the fourth voluwe, Appendix 46 of 
the Commons Journals, lalt edition. This writer coneludes this 
fingular tranfaction with the following remark. ‘ Such was the 
loyalty of the Catholic bithops of Ireland to bis late Majetty 
George I[!”) Can we therefore be much furprifed at the policy 
which led the Inih Houle of Commons to repeal the teft in favour 
of the Ditleuters, in order to create ati union among all the Pro- 
tefiants of lreland, who by tiis report fem then to have had a 
common intereft, and the fame common enemy ? 

This writer obferves thus on the following grofs calumny on the 
Englifh Government, ftaied by Mr. Piowden, in p, 292. “ We are 
next informed by this writer, that upon a report of Martiiall 
Saxe’s intention to make a delcent on England, a ferious propo- 
fal had been made in Council, that as the Papifts had begun the 
maffacre on the Proteftants in 1641, it was but juft and realonable, 
in that critical juncture, to retaliate in like manner upon the Pa- 
pifts +.’ In fupport of which aflertion, his readers will remark, 
that he produces no one authority, not even a marginal note, as in 
the affair about the prietis, and the claufe againtt them.” 

Mr. Plowden, in p. 293, infifts on the fieady loyalty of the Irifh 
Papitts during the rebellion of 1745 in Scotland, which he aitri- 
butes to Lord Chefterfield’s Jenient government, and their attach- 
ment to the Houfe of Hanover. This writer gives an extract trom 
the fpeech of that liberal and enlightened nobleman to the Houle 
ef Commons, at the beginning of the feilion, which unequivocally 
proves, that he entertamed very unfavourable fentiments of their 
fidelity, ‘* to confider whether nothing further can be done, either 
by new laws, or the more effectaal execution of thofe in being, te 
fecure this nation againtt the great number of Papifts, whote {pe- 
culative errors would only deferve pity, if their pernicious principles 





* Hennefy fwore that there was an agent for each province, and that 
Jofepb Nuvle, the folicitor, refident at Cork, ‘was ugent for Muniter. 

+ Mr. Plowden would reduce the Britith Cabinet to a level with the 
bloody Committeeat Paris, who brought abont the dreadful waflecres which 
tvok place there on the 2d of September, 1792. 
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upon fociety did not require and authorize reftraints*.” This 
writer obferves thereon, “ if fuch a recommendation, coming from 
fuch a mian as Lord Chefterfield, at the beginning of a feffion, 
does not befpeak diftruft of the Catholics of that day, at leatt the 
following paragraph in his fpeech upon clofing the feffion, bears 
no very favourable teftimony to their conduct.” “The concurrent 
zeal and active loyalty of all his Majefty’s Proteftant fubjects of all 
denominations; throughout that kingdom, ‘prove at once how fen- 
fible and deferving they are of his care and protection. Even th 
deluded people who f{carcely acknowledge his government +, teem 
by their conduct to have tacitly confefled the advantages they en- 
joy under it. At my return to his Majefty’s prefence, I fhall not 
fail faithfully to reprefent thefe truths, fince the mofi faithful will 
at the fame time be moft favourably reprefented.” 

After adducing other proofs of the difaffeétion of the Irifh Pa- 
pifts, our author oblerves, “ If, therefore, lreland at this period re- 
mained in tranquillity, it was owing to the fpeedy deteat of the 
Pretender’s atteinpt in Scotland, and to the wife and vigilatit go- 
vernment of Lord Chefierfield {; for which the Irifh Houle of 
Commons voled him their thanks, in their Addrefs of the Sth of 
April, 1745.” It is moit certain, that mariy. [rif gentlemen of 
the Catholic perfuation went to Scotland, and were engaged iu the 
battle of Culloden ; but haftily, and with the utmoft privacy, they 
returned after the Pretender’s defeat. ‘lheir fons, teeling the incon- 
venience of the penal retiraints, and fenfible that they could not 
attain any degree of confequence while members of their own 
church, became converts to Proteftantifu; and they are now 
aindng the moft loyal of the King’s fubjecis. This writer concludes 
his Striiures on Mr, Plowden’s review of this reign, with the fol- 
lowing obiervations. 


“ Tn the courfe of thefe Stri@ures, I have been obliged to Confult the 
moft various, and the moft unesxceptionable authorities; and the refult 
bas been, that from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to the acceffiou of our 
prefent Monarch, the difcontented Catholic party in Ireland fy ftentatical- 
ly aimed at fepatation from England, by the overthrow of the Enghth in- 
tereft and government 3 and for that purpofe, maintained a cohfiant con- 
nection with fome foreign power. Whilft Spain was the moft powerful mos 
narchy in Europe, I find this Catholic party looking to that court fot af- 
fittance, in the accomplifhment of their views ; upon the Jectenfion of the 


@umaily . _ 2» > 





* Thefe expreffions of this Viceroy are much tlronge: than any that 
were ufed by any of his predeceflors concerning the Irith Papitis, for they 
defcribed them in their {peeches, a the common enemy, without ever allud- 
ing to them as Papifts or Roman Catholics. 

t It is to be lamented, that ever fince the removal of the penal reftraints, 
they have manifefted a determination to feparate Jreland from Eng'and, with 
te aid of the French Government. 

t Aided by a numerous army, 
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Spanith power in Europe, I find them forming a connection with France *, 
and from the year 1700, to the acceffion of his prefent Majefty, a good un- 
_ derftanding fubfifted between that party and the cabinet of Verfailles. How 
then can any liberal Catholic in Ireland, at this day, look back on the 
conduét of his anceftors with fatisfaG@tion, much lefs with exultation ?” 


Mr. Plowden is of a different opinion; for in a publication of 
his, entitled “ The Cafe Stated,” p. 17, he fays, “ If any one fays, 
or pretends to infinuate, that the modern Roman Catliolics, who 
age the objects of the late bounty of Parliament, differ in one iota 
from their predeceffors, he is either deceived him{elf, or he wifhes 
to deceive others. Semper eadem is more emphatically defcriptive 
of our religion than of our jurifprudence.” 

This excellent writer begins thus his StriQures on Mr. Plowden’s 
Review of our prefent gracious Sovereign’s reign. 


** T have now come to the * Third Part’ of my Striftures on Mr, Plow- 
den’s work. In the Second Part I have fhewn, that the various efforts 
made by ‘ Catholic Ireland’ from the Revolution to the clofe of the reign 
of George the Second, to foment rebellions, were defeated by the vigi- 
lance and activity of the Irifh governments, or, as Mr. P. would perhaps 
exprtefs it, by ‘ that foreign afcendancy whether Englifh or Proteftant.’ 
During this period a very large ftanding army+, a Proteftant militia, and 
a code of rigorous laws, kept Catholic Ireland in fullen obedience, Since 
the acceffion of his gracious Majefty George the Third, a very material 
alteration has taken place in the fyftem of policy adopted towards that 
kingdom. 

** During this period, what has been called, the conciliatory, but 
which, in our opinion, may more properly be ftyled the conceding, fy&em 
has been tried. It was fondly expeéted, that the removal of civil and reli- 
gious difabilities would have cordially reconciled ‘ Catholic Ireland’ to the 
throne and the Proteftant government. Nearly thirty years have elapfed 
fince this experiment has been tried and perfevered in: with what fuccefs, 
I thall have fome opportunities of obferving in the courfe of this Part of my 


StriGures,” 


_Mr. P. begins his review of this reign with a falfe account of the 
origin and progrefs of a Popifh banditti, called White Boyst, who 
continued many years to commit the moft barbarous outrages, for 
the evident purpofe of concealing their treafonable defigns againft 
the State. ‘The author of thefe Strictures gives the following ac- 


curate account of them. 





* They applied for affiftance to raife a rebellion and engage the empire 
in a war fo early as the year 1628, tothe Pope, the Kings of France and 
Spain. See p. 237 of our 24th volume for proof of this. 


“+ Story, in his Hiftory of the Civil Wars of Ireland, laft page, fays, 


that even in King William’s reign the Protefiant militia of Ireland amount- 


ed to 40,000 men.” 
t Sir Richard Mufgrave, in his Hiftory of the Irifh rebellion, gives @ 


minute and well authenticated account of them. 
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*¢ One of the moft active fomenters of thefe riots was a prieft of the 
name of Father Nicholas Sheehy, who, having been tried at the Court of 
King’s Bench in Ireland, and acquitted for want of fufficient evidence, re- 
turned to the South; and, emboldened by his efcape, continued his trea- 
fonable pra¢tices without that referve and caution which he had at firft 
adopted. He was therefore a fecond time apprehended, was tried at the 
aflizes of Clonmel, found guilty upon the cleareft evidence, and executed 
accordingly. Thofe who in fecret had abetted his practices were fo in- 
cenfed at the lofs of their molt ufeful agitator, that every art was made we 
of by them to vilify the jury, the judge, and the government; and, by the 
knaves of his party, he was reprefented to the fools of it as a martyr to the 
Catholic caufe; exaétly in the fame manner as, in the year 1798, a moft 
active united Irifhman of the name of Orr, who was tried before the Chief 
Baron of the Irifh Exchequer, and found guilty upon the moft fatisfaCtory 
evidence, was ftyled ‘ the murdered Orr ;’ and the refpectable Judge (Lord 
Avonmore) who tried him, having, in confequence of his evident guilt, re- 
fufed to recommend him to mercy, was maligned (as well as the jurymen 
who found him guilty) by every falfehood whjch the ingenuity of Irith trea- 
fon could devife*. Mr. Plowden infifts upon the innocence of this Father 
Sheehy, whom he moft unwarrantably reprefents as ‘ a victim?’ felected 
‘ to anfwer the views of thofe who, from their own private ends, connived 
at and fomented thefe tumults.’ Could it have ferved the interefts of the 
Proteftant clergyman to be deprived of his tythes? or could it have an- 
fwered the views of the Proteftant landlord to ‘have his rents lowered? two 
of the avowed objetts of thefe infurgents. Though | am aware that Mr. 
P. has received al] his information relative to ‘ Catholic Ireland’ from the 
moft cxceptionable fources, I cannot help exprefling my furprize that he 
thould have given credit to the grofs calumnies which have been reported 
to him. 

*“* T thall now lay before my readers extracts from the evidence, upon 
oath, of fome of the parties implicated in this infurrection; which will 
prove to them, not only the guilt of Father Nicholas Sheehy, but alfo the 
real objects and the principal inftigators of this White Boy rebellion; and 
my readers will no doubt be of opinion with me, that legal evidence is ra- 
ther more to be depended upon than Mr, Plowden’s authorities, to wit, 
the aforefaid Dr. Campbell, Exthaw’s Gentleman’s Magazine, his own 
private information, or even A. Young. 

«The information of Matthias O’Brien, Popith prieft, fworn before 
Thomas Butler, Efg., Mayor of the city of Kilkenny, on the 24th of Ja- 
nuary, 1708.’ In this the faid Matthias O’Brien fwears, ‘ that the late 
tumultuous rifing of White Boys which prevailed in the fouthern parts of 
this kingdom were fet on foot for the fole end and purpofe, to informant’s 
certain knowledge, in order to raife therein a fpirit of fedition and difaf- 
fection to his Majefty’s perfon and government, which might be of ufe to 
fupport a foreign invafion, cetainly intended againft this kingdom ata 
convenient time, in favour of Prince Charles, otherwife the Pretender to 





‘* * The wretched beings of the lower orders whom they feduced were 
eoufigned to their fate without remorfe or feeling.” 
‘ + Hitt, Review, p. 40.” 
, 
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thefe reals; and that the caufes commonly alledged for thefe rifings by 
the faid White Boys were but mere pretences, and caleulated to conceal 
the above fecret defign. Informant depofeth, that thefe diforders’ were 
fomented originally by foreign agents in conjunction with fome Catholic 
bifhops, particularily Dr. James Butler, titular arehbifhop of Cathel (in 
whofe houle or chapel there were papers of a treafonable nature concealed), 
and others of his clergy, affitied by feveral gentlemen of the fame perfua- 
fion, Jhatinfor::ani was early apprized from his ftation, then as coad- 
jutor to his aforefaid Bithop Dy. Butler, of their dangerous fchemes againtt 
his Majetiy and the eftablithed Government.” And after fwearing thar, 
by his exertions in his chair of gonfeffion, he had prevented feveral White 
Boys from murdering fome gentlemen who had been very active againtt 
them, and whofe names are mentioned in his depofition, he further {wears 
‘that his reafon for knowing the faid fchemes and defigns to be true is, 
that the f2id Dr Butier did folemnly bind him to the following oath, to ‘vs 
true and faithful to the Church of Rome, and to promote its good, and to 
be faithful tg him, the faid Dr. Butler, his archbifhop :’ and having figned 
fuch oath i in writing, Dr. Butler, he fwears, told him, ‘ that thefe rifings 
of the White Boys were fet on foot folely for the advancement of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, and the extirpation of herefy in this kingdom ; and 
that as'there was but one God, there fhould be but one religion; and to 
reftore the fame Vetus Hibernia, by making her faithful fons tife in rebel- 
lion to fapport France, or other countries, to eftablifh Prince Charles on 
the Britith throne. Informant {wears, he hath no other motive for difco- 
vering faid confpiracy, but to preferve peace, and to prevent effufion of 
blood in this kingdom,’ 

The information of David Landregin, of the county of Tipperary, far- 
jer, fworn before John Hewetfon, Efg. a magifirate of faid county, on 
the 15th March, 1767. 

‘ & In this the faid Landregin fwears, ‘ that he was inlifted in March 1762, 
in the White Boy fociety, by Mr. Robert Keatinge of the faid county ; 
that he attended their parades, that he was upon leveral expeditions, and 
was commanded by Father Nicholas Sheehy, and Edmond Sheehy ; that at 
one of their meetings Father Nicholas Sheehy adminiftered the oaths ; and 
that at another meeting he prvpofed to five hundred of them to attack the 
town of Clogheen, and to murder the Earl (at prefent Marquis) of Drog- 
heda, and to get the arms of his troops,’ and he declares their objed 

was to fight for King Charles (the then Pretender.) 

" And the information of ‘Thomas Rawley, of ‘the county of Tipperary, 
farmer, fworn before the fame magittrate, in the fame month, gives the 
fame account of the objects of the White Boys, and the aétivity of Father 
Nicholas Sheehy, with this addition, ‘ that at a meeting of the White 
Boys at Myre, in 1763, it was refolved on to burn the houfes of the Pro- 
teflants, and to maffacre them in one night, after a landing made by the 
French, as was expected,’ 

“ The information of Mr. James Farrel, of Rehill, in the county of Tip: 
perary, gentleman, fworn before John Hewetfon, Efq. the 18th April, 
17606. 

“« Mr. Farrel in this fwears, § that he was inlifted into the Society of White 
Rays by the late Father Nicholas Sheehy, under the oath of allegiance and 
fidelity to Prince Charles, aud the King of France ; that he received his 
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eommifiion as a Major in their fervice, and his pay regularly ;’ and he fwears 
‘ that the heads of the faid rebellion are James Butler, titular archbifhop 
of Cafhel, Pierce Creagh, titular bifhop of Waterford, Dr. Butler, titular 
bifhop of Cork, Dr, Fitzfimons, titular archbithop of Dublin,’ witha long 
lift of parih priefis and inferior clergy, too numerous to infert, ‘ each o 

whom fupplied faid Father* Nicholas Sheehy with money, to pay faid 
White Boys, and to fupport faid infurre@ion.’ I might here add the refolu- 
tions of the different grand juries of Ireland from time to time, the debates 
in Parliament, the various ads made by the Irith legiflature againft them, 
the rules of the Society of White Boys, almoft fimilar to thofe of the United 
Trifhmen, &c. &c. but [ have preferred the evidence upon oath of the par- 
ties implicated, which can leave no doubt upon any impartial man’s mind 
that the White Boys were then confederated for the purpofes of treafon 
and rebelliont. 

* The White Boys firft made their appearance and affumed their appel- 
lation in 1759, when Monfieur Conflans and the other French fleets were 
expected with troops on the coaft of Ireland: upon the failure of that 
great expedition, they continued quiet for fome time. In 1762, in con- 
fequence of an expected invatfion from France, they appeared again in great 
force: upon the peace with France thefe tumults ceafed. They were re- 
vived in all their fury in 1784, then in 1787, and again in 1789, previous 
to the agitation of the Catholic Queftion, at which period they framed and 
adminifiered the following oath of allegiance: ‘ We are bound to his Majefty 
King George the Third, and his fucceflors to the crown; fo, for this pre- 
fent year 1789, we promife faithfully the fame obedience, and alfo whilf 
we live fuljec to the fame government}.’ ” 


Mr. Plowden, in order to varnifh over the traitorous confpiracy 
for which the White Boys were organized, invents the following 





** As to Father Sheehy’s declaration of innocence at the gallows, every 


man at all acquainted with * Catholic Ireland’ knows, that almoft every 
criminal of the Catholic Religion dies at the gallows protefting his inno- 
eence. And asto Mr. Plowden’s extra¢t of part of a report from a com- 
mifhion, inttituted to enquire into the caufes of thefe difturbances, viz. * that 
the authors of thele rists confitted indifcriminately of perfons of different 
perfuafions, and that no marks of dilaffection to his Majetty’s perfon or 
government appeared in any of thefe people,’ (fee p.339,) I can find no 
fuch report, but have found this paragraph verbatim in the Whitehall Even- 
ing Poll, of the 4th of May, 1762, which paragraph was no doubt write 
ten in Ireland, and fent over here tor infertion, by fome abettor of this in- 
furrection, in order to deceive the people of England : a practice very jyflem- 
atically purfued of late yeurs,” 

* + ‘The original depofitions from whence thefe were furnifhed to me 
are now in the Crown Office in Ireland.” 

“© t Sir Richard Mulgrave, in the firft volume of his third edition of his 
Hiftory of the different Rebellions in Ireland, ftates, * that M1, Conway, 
an lrith Roman Catholic gentleman refident at Paris, ufed to remit money 
to the White Boys, on the part and by orders of the French Government, 
foon after their firft organization; aud that fone Catholic merchants of 


‘the province of Munfter, who received and diftributed it, were afterwards 


Oo. 


members of the Catholic committee, in 1792. 
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ftory, which had no foundation whatfoever:—that a murrain 
among the cattle of Holftein, which, fome how or other, was in- 
troduced into Ireland, together with the high price of beef, but- 
ter, and cheefe, and the avarice of monopolizers, with the prac- 
tice of converting tillage lands into pafturage, “ turned adrift this 
forlorn peafantry,” who (as the ingenious author of thefe Strictures 
ironically obferves) harboured not a fentiment of difaffeion to the 
government, but coijtinued to riot (for nearly thirty years) as our 
common people have fometimes done (for a week or fo) on account 
of the high price of provifions. 

Mr. P. tells us, in p. 170 of his fecond volume, that the White 
Boy infurreétion of 1784, when at its height, was put an end to 
by “ the loyal and vigorous efforts of Doctor Troy, then Roman 
Catholic Bithop of Offory, and the clergy of his diocefe*, for 
which he received the mott fatisfactory acknowledgments from the 
Government.” The author of thefe Stridtures, in p. 93, very tru- 
ly obferves, that “ great is the influence which the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, by its tenets, gives to its clergy, over thofe of their 
communion.” This was evinced in a mott extraordinary manner 
during the rebellion of 1798, when the Popifh priefis could infti- 
gate the Irifh peafants, naturally timid, and unacquainted with 
the ufe of arms, to face, and to bear patiently, the fire of mufket- 
ry and cannon. We would then afk the reader, whether fuch 

owerful influence was not fufficient to enable them to check the 
deftructive progrefs of the Defenders}, who were terrific fo early as 
the year 1789, and who became aiterwards fubfervient to the 
United Irifhthen in 1792; and whether they could not finally have 
prevented the explofion of the rebellion in 1798? As they can 
learn all the fecrets of their flock in the confeflion box, it was im- 
potiible that they could have been unacquainted with all the par. 
ticulars of a con{piracy, formed with deliberation, for the defirue- 
tion.of the empire, and which the confpirators had been many 
years « oncerting. 

Aur: ular confeffion, firft decreed by the fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil, A.D. 1215, was devifed for the fole purpofe of extending the 
dominion of the Popes, and is one of the moft dangerous tenets of 
his church According to the opinion of the moft eminent Ro- 
mith divines, the fecrets difclofed in confeflion cannot be divulged 
by the confeffor on any account. Cardinal Bellarmine, highly re- 
{pected in that Church, fays, that they cannot be difcloted to 
avoid the greateft evilf; but he adds, “ if treafon be known to a 





* Phis is but a very.tmalt portion of the province of Munfter, over all 
of which the White Boys fpread terror and defolation. 

+ They were exactly fimilar to the Detenders, for they were exclufively 
Pap ‘is; they were bound together by oaths; they deprived the Protefante 
of their arms, againft whom their vengeance was direded 


t Apolo, o¢ty, reg. Mag. Britt. 
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prieft in confeffion, he may give notice of it toa pious and Ca- 
tholic prince, but not to a heretic,” So that, if our gracious So- 
vereign had been a Papiit, the Irifh priefts might have informed 
him that a treafonable confpirgcy had been formed for the deftruc- 
tion of his empire, with the aid of the French government ; a ne- 
gotiation for whofe aid was begun, even while Robefpierre was at 
its head, but, being an alien to his Holinefs, they could not do fo*, 

We thall concur with the author of thefe Striétares, in omitting 
the acrimonious farcafms of Mr. Plowden on the adminiftrations 
of Lord Townfend and Lord Harcourt, and his long and difguft- 
ing account of fpeeches made in Parliament, extracied from 
newfpapers; and fhall, for the prefent, conclude our review of this 
excellent work. On refuming it, we fhall lay before our readers 
his obfervations on the origin and the effeéts of the conciliating 
fyftem, which began in the adminiftration of Lord North, and 
during the viceroyfhip of Lord Buckinghamfhire. 

[To be continued} 





See ee 





All the Talents; a Satirical Poem. By Polypus. Dialogue the 
Fourth. Embellithed with a Frontifpiece. 8vo, pp. 42. 1s Gd, 
Stockdaie, Pali Mall. 1807. 


SINCE Polypus firft took up the pen to chaftife the prefump- 
tion, to correct the arrogance, and to humble the pride, of thote 
men who arrogated to themfelves the monopoly of all the Talents, 
aimaterial change has taken place in the fituation and teclings of 
the objects of his fatire. They were then in place, and their power 
of doing miichief was great; they are now out of place, and that 
power, though it be not deftroyed, is comparatively {mall. But 
Jet us hear the futirifi’s own account of this change, and of the 
eorrefponding change in his own feelings. 


“ Befides the difadvantages I labour under in being obliged to fpeak of 
the fame perfonages again, a more ferious difficulty oceurs in the different 
points of view in which thefe perfonages are now placed. In the three 
former Dialogues they were exbibited as mifchievous and powerful animals ; 
now they ceafe to be mifchievous, becaufe they are no longer powerful. 
Then, they were objeéts of terror—now they are only objects of compat 
fion. Indignation then lent her aid to render the fatire palatable$ now 
blue-eyed Pity mingles milk with the bitter draught. The fhout of tri- 
tmph is never heard with fuch fatisfaction as the ery of difcontent; and 








* Thus, when King John endeavoured to defend his crown and dignity 
againtt the inordinate ambition of the Pope, he, and the Englifh prietis his 
vaffals, incited his fubjedls to rebel againft hin; but after he had fubmit. 
ted, and was no longer a Aeretic, he joined him agaimt his fabjedts, in 
condemning and apnulling Magna Charta. 
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. moft probably my Mufe muft put her patriotifm to the proof, by fuffering 
for the good of her country. 

“« I do not afk it in the f{pirit of party; I make an appeal to the good 
fenfe and fincerity of my countrymen, whether a more inefficient or* ruin- 
ous Adminiftration than the late one ever exifted in this country. Other 
Minifiries have been accufed of negle@ or inability, Angly—of hurtful or 
unconfiitutional meatures, fingly—have been laughed at, or defpifed, or 
execrated, fingly—but the phanomenon of a boafiful faion, uniting jn 
itfelf both floth and impotence, injury and injultice ; and undergoing every 
gradation of national anger, from the loweli contempt to the highelt in- 
dignation, remained for the late Admintttration alone: and yet there. 1s fo 
much of the ludicrous in the final cataftrophe, that I defy the verieft cynic 
of us all to fpeak or think of it without feeling his rifible faculties affected, 
Tt was a ferious affair indeed while the battle lafied, but, fince it is now 
happily over, we may fit down fatisfied with the refult, and laugh heartily 
at thote poor fellows, who, though not fpecially endowed with ability to 
perform wonders, are, at leaft, pre-eminently gifted with the powers of 
promijing them. The geete that faved Rome by their cackling were them- 
jelves, I doubt not, the fubject of many a merry jefi, when they atter- 
wards came to be eaten.” 
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Eat the faviours of Imperial Nome! Surely fuch an unpoetical 
notion never before entered the head of a bard. We thould be 
furry to encourage the propagation of this idea, left fome ungra- 
cious rhymer Mould propofe to have the Britifh lion roatted; 
though we will honefily confefs that we fhould have no objection 
to fee the Gallic cock fricaffeed, becaufe the faithlefs bird flept 
upon his polt, proved a traitor to his truft, and fuffered the vul- 
tures and the cormorants to devour his charge.—We return to our 
fatirift. 


‘* There is fomething fingular in every circumftance relative to that Ad- 
miniftration. Even the period of its duration was remarkable. ‘The Sua 
beflowed on it his year, the Moon her month, and the Earth her day; 
and exadtly at the conclufion of thefe planetary revolutions came the po- 
litical one. . The death of a fingle perfor ufhered it into being, and the 
fpeech of a trivial individual, ina diftant nation of the empire, brought it 
to its grave. It commenced its earlieft career with the explofion of a 
cracker; and it died of a furfeit caufed by keeping its word.” 


With thefe preliminary -remarks Polypus ufhers in his fourth 
fatirical dialogue with his friend Scriblerus, who endeavouring, as 
ufnal, toe ‘heck his fiery Pegatus, thus calls for his lamentations on 
the death of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





7 


«« * I advife my readers to perufe that incomparable production, A Vin- 
gication of the Court of Ruflia, It is one ot the beft pamphlets I have 
ever read, and, I think, faustactorily proves an accufation, which, if true, 
biails the political purity of certain characters for ever.” 
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* Yet Envy’s felf muft mourn how P-tty® fell, 

Juft warm with life, and iffuing from his thell ; 

- ‘Two-legg’d, unfeather’d, quite a chick of chance, 
That knock’d his little head againft finance ; 
Peck’d chaff for corn, hopp’d onward, Jame and blind, 
And, dying, left no golden egg behind, 
What tho’ {mall brains within his head be hung? 
Yet the juit gods have giv’n the boy a tongue. 
What though his Lordfhip in th’ Exchequer fail ? 
Yet if he cannot reafon, he can rail,” 


‘* PoLYPUS. 


Yet had the youth from fyren pow’r refrain’d, 
Content to hug the applaufe a {peech obtain’d, 
Fondly his little merits we had ey’d, 

And counted much conceal’d, becaufe untry’d ; 
But now his pow’rs are truly underftood, 
+Ufe ftrips at once the gilding from the wood.” 


The bard is-too fevere on Lord Henry, who, bating the a& of 
taking the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer immediately 
after Mr. Pitt, which has not been paralleled fince the days of 
Phaeton, has certainly more modefty and lefs prefumption. than 
any of the Jeaders of the coalefced party. And it has really been 
a matter of afionifhment with us, fince we have known that Mr. 
Dugald Stuart was his Lordfhip’s preceptor, that his fpeeches have 
been fo plain and intelligible, and that he has not loft himfelf in a 
labyrinth of metaphyfical abftraétion ; while it has fupplied us 
with the means of accounting for that religious indifference which 





“© * P-tty.} The Univerfity of Cambridge has confirmed the public opi- 
nion of Lord P-tty, by rejecting him as a reprefentative. This is the 
greateft difgrace he could poflibly undergo, becaufe it is the moft unequi- 
vocal criterion of the fmall eflimation in which he is univerfally held. Yet, 
though I have no hope of an increafe in his underftanding, I do not alto- 
gether defpair of a reform in his principles. Heis young, and has got 
into bad company—but time works firange things, and time may endow 
his Lordfhip with fome worldly prudence, though it cannot alter the tex- 
ture of his brain.” 

“+ His Lordthip remained in power precifely long enough to make it ap- 
pear that he could not have remained a» moment longer. Indeed the fhort 
Adminiftration + of all the Talents reminds me, in many refpeéts, of the 
fhort peace we once made with Bonaparte. Each was equally inglorious, and 
each injured us materially ; yet ferved us alfo, by confirming us in a bad 
opinion of both. It is thus with the momentary glimpfe of lightning; the 
fhort glare which fhews us our danger is the danger itfeli—However, 
the noify thunder which follows is always harmlefs.” 


“ + They remained in power exattly one year, one month, and one day. They 
might, therefure, be aptly termed the unit adminiltration ; theugh now, indeed, 


the units are metamorphoied into cyphers,” 
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deems tefts tyrannical and eftablifhments unneceffary. We 
heartily wifh that his Lordfhip may follow the example of his bro- 
ther, and fhake off affociates who will neither mend his morals, 
nor improve his intelleéts. 

-Of Mr. Tierney’s talents the fatirifi feems to have formed a 
very correct eftimate. 


‘* This gentleman is one among the many who poflefs the negative ta- 
lent of telling others what they fhould not do, without having the capacity 
to teach them what they ought to do. Mr. T--rn-y can pull down palaces, 
though he cannot build a pig-/fy. 


‘ J'ai eu, et aurai pour lui, uneaverfion effroyable,’ ” 


If, however, Mr. Tierney had exercifed this negative talent, 
during the Jate Adminiftration, and had exercifed it with effec, he 
might have produced a great deal of pofitive good. For though 
their fins of omeffion were moft numerous, yet their fins of com- 
miffion were by no means few or trivial.—As for Mr. Sheridan, 
poets and profe writers may exhauft their wit and their fenfe, in 
detcribing his exploits, without exhaufting the fund on which 
they draw for materials. 


‘““ SCRIBLERUS. 


* But, ah! what thift fhall *Sh-r---n eflay, 
Who cannot borrow, and who will not pay ? 


“* POLYPUS. 
‘¢ The head that twice three bottles can endure, 
Finds ways and means thefe bottles to procure ; 


Would you know how? His honour is not nice ; 
Laughing he’ll tell you, and he’ll tell you twice. 





‘¢* This ‘ blazing meteor,’ who has the moft caufe to be vexed at the 
late change, has kept, or feemed to keep, his temper the beft. He bears 
his misfortune, if not with the real meeknefs of a Chriflian, at leaft, with 
the apparent good-humour of a rake. He knows enough of the world to 
be confcious that the triumph is doubled when the lofer appears morti- 
fied, fo he very wifely laughs and jokes over his aifowa omcv, and makes 
the beft of a bad bargain. 

** Yet I cannot conceive what end aman of Mr. S---d-n’s age and 
fituation can propofe, by adhering to a party whom he certainly defpiles 
in his heart. Perfonal attachment might have tied him to it daring Mr. 
Fox’s life, but the motive fhould have expired with the obje& which 
caufed it. Mr. S. talks much of his confifiency. If fteadinefs to an in- 
confifient party be confiftency, why then I muft allow Mr. Sh-r---n an 
ampie portion of this virtue. But the truth is, Mr. Sh--d-n is perfonally, 
not politically, confifient. He miftakes friendfhip for patriotifm ; and be- 
caule he has notdeferied his bottle companions, flatters himfelf he has not 
deferted his country, It happens, then, by an odd’ fort of diftracted logic, 
that the proof of bis confiftency depends upon proving his wantvof it.” * 
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No man is half fo fly the dun to flip;. 
No man boafls how with half fo fly a lip.” 


The poet’s friend Scriblerus, in his capacity of monitor, fome- 
times gives good advice, and in no inftance‘is his advice better 
than in the two firft of the following lines, where it is direéted to a 
pair of modern patriots. 


Now let the dramatift return to Drury, 
And *Wh-tbr--d drop the Commons for the brew’ry. 
Yet Wh-tbr--d’s double talent who can fear? 
He brews {mall mifchief, and he brews {mall beer ; 
Harmlefs alike in unpolluted grains, 
And in the heavy baggage of his brains. 
Non omnes omnia peffumus, | fear ; 


The man is muddy, but his drink is clear. 


‘“ PoLYPUS,. 


“ Safe let him pafs the ordeal of my pen, 
’Twere more than mean to turn on him again. 
Dull heads are harmlefs, and unharm’d fhould go ; 
Ifa fione ftrikes one, who returns the blow ?” 


Qe 

“The bard may fafely confign this frothy gentleman, who is at 
once light and heavy, as an orator anda politician, to her Grace 
the Duchefs of Gordon, who gave. the brewer a moft de!ectable 
drefling, in Weftminfter Hall, during the trial of Lord Melville. 
Mr. Whitbread, we fufpect, will not forget the cream of the Houfe 
of Commons, and the puni/hment of Lord Melville, “ while me- 
mory holds her feat in Ais diftraéted brain.” But we turn fron: 
the low retainers of the party to the lofty head of it. 


** Back to cabal let turbid Il-w--k turn, 
And fplath up fournefs from his gutt’ral churn ; 
With grimly wit the bating Houfe infeft, 
Death in his fmile, and terror in his jett : 
Who leaves one fcheme another to begin, 
And drops a plot as ferpents caft a fkin. 
Yet who now leads him? Ev’n his former friends 
Renounce his tenets as ibey fee his ends. 
Now fcorn’d of all, no more to foes a dread, 
Say in what hollow thali he hide his head ? 





“ * I once heard a very deformed perfon confole himfelf with the re- 
fi¢Gion, that, at leaft, he bade defiance to the knife of the anatomift: I 
think Mr. W. may comfort himfelf ina fimilar manner. There is an in- 
explicability about the man that puzzles me extremely. I have already 
taken tn pieces all the carvable parts of his character, and for the prefent 
abandon him in defpair.” 
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O titled fall! O badly-barter’d name ! 

O laft fad relic of a fruftrate aim ! 

‘Bedeckt with flow’rs and rich with broider’d gold, 

The rich man’s fplendid coverlet behold ; 

But, lo! tho’ round him richeft tiffue glares, - 
The fefter’d body tofles and defpairs.” 


We fubjoin the note to this paflage, becaule it contains a moft 
curious anecdote. 


“* What fhall I fay of this able, this temperate, this virtuous noble- 
man? ‘To praife him were an infult, to abufe him ‘ ftale,’ to advifé him 
* unprofitable ; and then he happens to be fo ‘ melancholy and gentle- 
man-like,’ that it is out of the nature of things to make a jeft of him. The 
difgraceful conteft he fo long fupported with his noble mafter, has undone 
him for ever. 


** Un prince, dont les yeux fe font jour dans les curs, 
Et qui ne peut tromper tout l'art des impoticurs, 
D’un fin difcernment fa grande ame pourvue, 
Sur les chofes toujours jette une droite vue.” 
Mot. Tart. 
-“ As to his ally, Lord Gr-nv-lle, I find it a painful, but indifpenfable, 
duty, to declare my preient fentiments of a man, whom, three months ago, 
I confidered as the pride and prop of his country. ‘I'bree months ago, my 


long partiality towards his Lordfhip fill led me to hope, that his myfte- 


rious junction with Mr, Fox was owing to fome untortunate, not culpable, 
mifunderftanding with his relative, and that, though he had changed his 
party, he had not altered his principles. J therefore refrained from 
remarking on the matter, and merely hinted my hope that he would 
not be found to fail in his zeal and fidelity. But how miferable has 
this hope been difappointed! He has now involved himfelf for ever in the 
defperate predicament of a fa¢tion, which his long political life had here- 
tofore been uniformly employed in reprobating and expofing.  [t was not 
the flow prejudice of early education, northe fudden impulfe of cafual 
paffion; it was the cold calculation of felfifa policy, wnich drew him te 
defert his natural connections and the rigid confiftency of his character, 
that he might domineer over men whom he detefied, and excel, as an 
enemy, him whom he could not equal, as a friend. Ile has now mixed 
his name and united his fortune with the deteftable H-w-ck; he has re- 
commended men to the royal favour whom he had once counfelled his So 
vereign to degrade ; he has infulted the Sovereign himfelf; he has defcended 
to the defpicable expedient of entrapping his facred fignature, aid he has 
adopted the low cant of thofe political fportfimen who make deftruction an 
amufement, and hunt down liberty with the cry of independence. I really 
retain fo much of my former regard for this unhappy nobleman, that I 
cannot yet {peak of him with all that afperity, which | hope he has {ftill reae 
fon enough remaining to be convinced he deierves. Perhaps, too, he may 
hereafter act in fuch a manner as fhall make me lament I had faid eveu 
thus little. Alas! what is there on earth that can compenfate for the for- 
feiture of that true integrity which, while it exifts independent of fortune 
or of ftation, renders all other dignity eventually fubfervient to its owne 
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* Perhaps it is not generally known that my Lord Grenv-lle (ah ancient 
noble) once actually quarrelled with my Lord Howick, (vot an ancient 
noble) becaufe my Lord H-w-ck would not content to make the plebetan 
Mr. Wh-tb--d—what? why Chancellor of the Exchequer! {1 mention this 
incident merely to thew the difierence between Lord Gr-n--lle of patt days 
and the prefent nobleman of that name, 

“ But a ftill more melancholy inftance of political infatuation eccurs 
inthe good Bilhop of L-ne-ln. This venerable divine, the tutor of Mr. 
Pitt, and the friend and fupporter of ’—(aye, and befriended and fupported 
by) “ his pupil through lile, is, at this moment, (alas! let us pardon the 
weaknefs of age) the friend and fupporter of Lord Gr-nv-lle! I fhoald be 
furry to clafs together the Bifhop and the Parfon—or the mind, bed-riddeu 
by time, and the heart lame by nature; but really I carmnot help draw- 
ing odd comparifons between an obftinate 'T—ke, who unites with neither 
party, and a flexible Pr-ttym-n, who unites-with both,” 


What food for reflection and for comment does this one note 
afford ! It is full, as an egg, of materials for fatire. We know that 
the Brewer’s modefiy had led him fo far as to demand admiflien into 
the Privy Council; but that his fottifh ambition had induced him 
to alpire to the oflice of Chancellor oi the Exchequer, even after 
Mr, Addington had filled it, never once entered into our heads. 
We had amufed ourfelves with the idea of infcribing, over the door 
of an alehoufe, The Right Honourable the Seeretary of War's 
Brown Stout, but our imagination had conceived nothing to 
perfectly prepofterous, fo irrefiftibly ludicrous, as an event 
which would enable us to write, over “ The two Jolly Brew- 
ers,” The Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Eachequer’s 
entire Butt!!! lt really exceeds, in abfurdity, every thing 
which a German novellift could conceive, or a Grimaldi execute! 
It affords, however, a pictiy proof of the fyfiem of nepotifn 
which the Whig Patriot, Lord Howick, attempted to eftablith. 
After providing, moft hand{fomely, for ali his- brothers (for which, 
by the bye, we fhould be the lait perfon in the world to blame 
him), and giving to oue brother-in-law the high and lucrative fitu- 
ation of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, he laboured to procure for 
the other the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in England; 
an office, too, for which le was about as well qualified, as 
the celebrated Sir Jeffery Dunfian, of wig-notoriety. His fullen 
Lordihip has furely the moft grafping ambition of any of the afpir- 
Ing would-be fiatefmen of the prefent day! Now we are on this 
fubject, we will accept a challenge which the faid Lord Howick 
is tiated, in the new!papers, to have recently thrown out, ref{pect- 
lag the conduct of the late Chancellor of Ireland. Whether or no 
he has difpatched the caufes in his court with unufual expedition, 
and fuch unulual judgment, we are not qualified to fay ; but we 
With to afk his boafiful brother-in-law, whether, in his felec- 
tion of materials for the compofition of his flaming panegyric, he 
adverted to Lord Ponfonby’s conduct towards the magiftracy of 
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Ireland? Will Lord Howick dare to deny that the Chancellor re. 
moved feveral Protettant magiftrates who had difplayed the greateft 
zeal and loyalty in repreffing the rebellion in Ireland, and replaced 
them with Papifts, who had obferved a very different line of con. 
duét ? Will he dare either to deny or to juftity this fact? Let 
him, on fuch a fubje&, {peak not merely the truth, but the whole 
truth. 

As to Lord Grenville, we know not what to fay of him. We, 
too, once confidered hiin as the pride and the prop of his country, 
We were wiiling to afcribe his junction with Mr. Fox to an 
impulfe of real, though miftaken, patriotifm. We waited till 
the death of the Whig patriot, before we retraéted our opinion, 
We then thought that his Lordfhip would eagerly feize the occa- 
fion to throw off the fhackles to which he had reluctantly fubmit. 
ted, and, availing himfelf of the power which he enjoyed, difcard 
the weak remnants of the Whig faction, and call around him the 
old, approved, and fieady friends of his firft patron. But, alas! we 
were milerably difappointed. His fubfequent conduct defiroyed 
every hope, and ftrengthened every fear. His late behaviour to 
his Sovereign, and his choice of Lord Henry Petty, and of Mr. 
Robert Adair, to reprefent one of his own boroughs—a borough, 
too, defcended to him from a Pitr !—removed all doubt from the 
minds of his former friends ; and led them to conclude that he had 
completely renounced or abandoned all his former principles and 
connections. ‘There is one circumftance, indeed, which has fince 
occurred, that has revived the hopes of a few, though, we fear, 
without {ufficient caufe : we allude tothe contraft exhibited between 
the conduct of Lord Grenville and that of Lord Howick, on the 
motion for placing the bills which were before the late Parliament 
in precifely the fame fituation in which they were previous to the 
diflolution. Lord H. ftrenuonfly oppofed the motion ; thereby ve- 
rifying our affertion, that his Lordfhip “ cared not the leaft about 
the lotles of individuals or the inconvenience of the public,” 

roduced by the fufpenfion of fuch bills in their progrefs through 
Peilisnent’ while Lord Grenville gave it a firm and manly tup- 
ort. O! fificomnia! 

If we know not what to fay of Lord Grenville, how fhould we 
know what to. fay of the Bifhop of Lincoln? Sorry, moft forry, 
we are to fay, that our Bifhops, now-a-days, afford but too much 
ground for lamentation! If they defert the good caufe in the 
hour of trial, who fhall defend it? We venerate their facred 
charaGers, and, in the difcharge of their fpiritual duties, we will 
ever fupport them againft the rude affailants of our faith. We 
fhall be the firft to honour our fpiritual paftors and mafters ; but 
we fhall not confound the prelate with the politician, nor let the 
refpe&t due to the one, fcreen the other from the animadverfions 
which his conduct invites. Indeed, we acknowledge no Papal in- 
fallibility in the heads of our Church ; we know them to be men, 
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and, as fuch, liable to error; and when in error, it is a duty in- 
cumbent on Chriftians to ende savour to fet them right. We re- 
fpect their authority, indeed, and will bow to their decifions, un- 
ietsthey thould be, what we are perfuaded they never will be, un- 
fupported by fcripture. But, in matters unconnected with their 
fiations. they aré entitled to no more deference than other men 
equally gifted, and equally endowed. Having premifed thus 
much, in order to obviate mif: ipprehenfion and miftakes, we pro- 
ceed to exprefs our aftonifhment at the late conduct of the prelate 
in queftion, who, although he radically differed from Lord Gren- 
ville, on the Catholic Bill, did not fcruple to fupport his Lord- 
fhip (with five other prelates! !) on the Marquis of Stafford’s mo- 
tion tor juftifying his Lordfhip at the expence of his Sovereign ; 
for fuch was the purport and object of the motion. It has beeri 
faid, indeed, in juftification of fuch fupport, that an archbifhop- 
rick, in ret erfion, had been promifed to the Bifhop, and a peer- 
age for his fon! We hope there is no truth in the aflertion, for 
moft forry fhould we be to think that any worldly motives could 
influence the mind ofa prelate ona quefiion ot duty. But, alas! we 
know a prelate who, on the fame occafion, fuffered other motives 
than a fenle of duty to influence his vote, one who; agreeing with 
Lord Grenville on all his meafures, yoted cgainy him, becaufe his 
family voted that way. We have ‘he: ard that the Bifhop of Lin- 
coln {upported the oppofition candidate for the county of Hun- 
tingdon ; and we have feen his name coupled with that of Dr. 
Parr, in fome hand-bills that were circulated during the election. 
Thefe are ftrange times to which the admonition Nil admtrati is 
more firi¢ily applicable than to any other, A propos to Dr. Parr: 
this reverend gentleman has lately been introduced by his young 
patron to the fage of Wimbledon, with whom he ts in raptures, and 
of whom he has exprefled himfelf in fuch terms of eulogy as fet all 
former panegyrics, of ancient or of modern times; at defiance. 
One other extraé, containing one other anecdote of Siord 

Grenville, {hall clofe our account of this Dialogue. 

Yet all the Talents tho’ henceforth you fpare, 

From Marquis* D-g!-s dowa to Bob Adairt, 

Tho’ honeft Gr-nv-ile from thy fang efcape, 

Who, willing to make fomething by the fcrape, 


4 





+ 


** * This humorous nobleman ufed to ride about Peterfburg in a dreis 
compounded of every coftume in the known world. The natives made our 
hoble ambaffador a ftan nding jeft, and actually took him for a, madman, 
which was but a bad guefs, inaimuc b as madmen really do pofiefs a certain 
threwdnefs on fume fubjects.” 

“ + The Right ple: stant expounder of Mr. Fox’s Letter to the Elefors 
of Weftminfter. But Bon has lately obtained fo much nototiety by the 
*mbafly to Vi ienna, that I believe I fall leave Bos in the quiet 
fnjoyment of it. * Bos, Bos—there is melody, Sir, in the very name.’ 

NO. CIX. VOL, ¥XVITF. R 
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Sought in his fall nor riches, toys, nor tags, 
But merely wrote an order for old rags.” 


To this laft line the following explanatory note is fubjoined : 


‘¢ That is, he wrote an order for money to purchafe paper, though, 
of courfe, he did not mean to fpend the money in any other manner. The 
anecdote is worth recording. ‘The Firft Lord of the Treatury is not al- 
lowed ftationary in kind, like the army paymatter, but has an annual al+ 
lowance in money. Lord Gr-nv-lle, therefore, when on the eve of dif- 
miffal trom effice, feut an order for the entire jitpend of the fecond year, of 
which one day more thana month lad expired, His draft, however, was 
not accepted ; and, I believe, it now hes at the office, in fpite of his Lord- 
fhip’s anxious endeavours to reclaim the written teftimony of his threwd- 
nefs,” 


What! the high-minded Grenville fioop fo low! It is fearcel 
credible. But that two infiances of this ucri Juror fhould occur 
in ove family is a fact, without an equal, in the dxnals of Stowe! 
Towards the conclution of this poem are fome well-turned com- 
pliments to Lords Eldon and Hawkefbury »W hich fhew that the 
bard can praife as he cenfures. The laft lines are highly poetical 
and animated. 


a 








Stridiures on the Motions made in the lajt Parliament re{pecing 
the Pledge which his Majefiy was under the Necefjity of ¢ lemand- 
ang from his late Minijiers ; and which, 20 thofe mentines, was 
moft unconjiitutionally made a Subjeét of Accufation. Ina Let- 
ter to the Right Honourable Lord Vifcount Howick. By John 


Bowles, Efy. 8vo, pp. 58. 2s. J. J. Stockdale, Pall Mall. 
1807. 


MR: Bowles begins his Striétures with a brief narrative of the 
circumftances whicn led to his Majefty’s demand of a pledge from 
his Minifiers; in order to prove, which he does moft fully, that 
the conduct of thete Minifters was fuch as to make the pledge in 
queftion indifpenfably necefjary on the part ofthe King. He then 
confiders the motions of Lord Stafford and Mr. Brand in either 
Houfe of Parliament, and fhews that the motions themfelves, 
taken, as they muft be, in connection with the circumftances 
which gave rife to them, as well as the doGtrine advanced in the 
éourfe of debate by fome of the fupporters of them, were highly 
unconftitutional. “In the progrefs of his inquiry he inveftigates 





Really it fuits the man tea miracle, It is even more expreflive than Vit- 
gil’s admired monofy table, 


Procumbit humi Bas ! 
Procumbit humi Bos!” 
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the queftion of refponfibility, which has been fo much difcufled; 
and fo much mifrepretented. 


“ Tn order to ward off the odium which is infeparable from an attempt 
to criminate the Sovereign, it is sretended that the cenfure, fo clearly in- 
volved in the above motions; was imputed, not to the King, but to his ad- 
vifers. Letore, however, a perfonal a& of the King was ce ‘nfured, his re- 
fponfible advifers ought to have been ¢efignated, and the charge of advifing 
clearly proved upon ‘them ; ; for his Majeity fhould not for a moment be 
expofed to imputation-of blame. Such preliminary proof was the more 
neceffary, becaufe every appearance, every prefumption, was againft the 
fuppofition, that, in this inftance, the King had aéed by advice. He 
was not oily the fole oftenfible agent, but he aed folely, as his people 
firmly believe, from the di@lates of lis own judgment and the impulfe of 
hisown heart. His conftitutional advifers, at the time, were the Minifters 
in office ; and they alone were re! pontivle tf r the acts of the executive gue 
vernment, But, on this occation, his Majefty was at ifue with thofe Mi- 
nifers, and the queftion was altogether a perfonal one between the Crown 
and its fervants. In fpite, however, of prefumptions, appearances, and 
faéts, which concur fo ftrongly to repel the fuppolition that bis Majetty, 
in the tranfaction alluded to, had any advifers; it has been pri poled in 
Parliament, in the firft place, to cenfure, as unconftitutional, a royal act; 
and then, in order to juftify {uch a propofal, attempts have been made to 
conjure up phantoms of lecret advilers, w hofe dark counfels, it was intinu- 
ated, were the hidden fpring which produced tle alleged breach of the 
Conftitution, Such an infinuation is nothing lefts than a frefh accufation 
againft his Majelty—*an eccufation, neverthelefs, which is fo completel? 
refuted by the known franknefs of his charaéter, and the whole tenor of 
his reign, that it requires no other notice, than an expreffion of that ine 
dignation which it mult excite in every loyal breatt. 

‘“ An attempt of a different nature to difcover re{penfible advifers, who 
might fcreen the accufers of their King from the jult refentment of their 
country, is deferving rather of contempt than indignation, — [t is pretend 
ed that the prefent Minifters, by hiltening to the call of their Sovereign 
when he ftood in need of their fervices, had made themfelves refponfible 
for a meafure which occurred while their predeceffors were in office; that 
isto fay, by accepting oficial tuations, they became accountable for 
atts which preceded the period of tueir own ‘adminmiftration ; ; acts which 
they had no opportunity of advifing, which they had no means of pre- 
Venting, and which pafled altogether without their privity. How far this 
doétrine of tranfmilible ref; poniibility is meant to be carried, and what aré 
to be its afligned limits, it may be difficult to afcertain; but its promulga- 
tion proves that there are no jinits to the abiurdity of men, who make 
their reafi oning powers fubfervient to the views of p: arly. 

te | = of fuch miferable fubtertuges recourfe is bad toa fallaty, fub- 
verfive ofthat prerogative of the Crown which is the maiz {pring of the 
Rccative government. It is contended that the King cam co no act with- 
Out refponlible advifers; and it being found impoffible; in the prefent in- 
ftance, to difcover fuch advifers, this doctrine is brought forward, like a 
fiction in jaw, to turnifh imaginary beings, certain non-entities—lke John 
Doe and Richard Roe, or a common vouchee—to fupply their place. But 
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if the above dodirine were true, it would reduce to a nullity the King’s 
undoubted right to choofe his own Minitters, and to difmifs them at plea- 
fure. The exercife of that right is neceffarily the perfonal act of the King; 
and if he were not free to exercife it without advice, and without any di- 
rect refiraint, he would be a mere cypher—a pageant of royalty; and the 
monarchy itfelf would not only be fhorn of its fplendor, but deprived of 
all vigour ‘and efficiency. There are, indeed, checks of an indireét na- 
ture, and arifing out of the practice of the Confiitution, which impofe a 
cohfiderable, and oftentimes, by their abufe, a moft mifchievous reftraint 
upon this prerogative, For as Government cannot be carried on without 
Minifiers, fo Minifters cannot condué the affairs of Government without 
the confidence and fupport of Parliament; and hence a powerful reflraint, 
though of an indirect nature, is impofed upon the unqueftionable right of 
the Crown to choofe its own fervants: a reftraint, my Lord, of which fac- 
tion is ever ready, as you well know, to take advantage, in order to 
cramp and fetter the prerogative, by harafling the operations of Govern- 
ment, even though conducted by confummate ability aud unimpeachable 
integrity. But, independently of reftraints of this nature, the prerogative 
in queftion, in order to be efficient, nay, in order to be any thing but a 
mere empty form, mutt be uncontrolled. In its free exercife confitts 
conftitutional independence of a Britifh Monarch: it requires neither " 
vifers nor agents. It therefore does not, and cannot, with juftice, involve 
any refponfibility s 1fit did, the King muft be perfonally refponfible: a fup- 
polition from which the Confiitution is moft abhorrent.” 


Mr. Bowles proceeds to explain, fully and perfpicuoufly, -the 

nature and extent of minifterial refponfibility, or thofe checks 
which the Conftitution has provided for the prevention of any ill 
effects from the adinitted maxim, that the King can do no wrong. 
He then examines the motions in Parkament retpeéting the pledge; 
and complains, very jultly, of their being brought before the 
Houfes in the form of abitraét propofitions, by which it was at- 
tempted to deprive the Sovereign of the advantage enjoyed by the 
meanett of his fubjeéts,—*‘ that of having the “whole of his cafe 
brought forward at once, and with immediate reference to the in- 
quiry, inftead of trufting, with regard to a material part of it, to 
the impreffions which previous explanations might have produced 
on the minds of his judges.” He difclaims all intention of under- 
taking the prefumptuous tafk of explaining the conduét of his So- 
vereign. 


** Deeply do I deplore the familiarity with which the facred name of 
Majefty has been introduced into recent difcuffions and explanations ; and 
greatly thould I rejoice if, by the appeal which fam now making to the ge- 
nuine principles of the Conftitution, and to the real faéts of the cafe, J 
fhould contribute, in any degree, to prevent fo dangerous an example 
from being drawn into a precedent. I feel the more anxiety on this fub- 
ject, becaufe I cannot forget that the principles of the party, with which 
your Lordfhip has fo long ‘acted, are effentially repugnant to the inviolabi- 
lity of the facred perfon of Majetty, { could mention diftinguiflled mem- 
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‘pers of that party, who, in thofe inflammatory fpeeches which their ex- 
travagant admiration of the French revolution drew from them, both in 
and out of Parliament, have laboured frequently to convert our Revolu- 
tion, in 1688, into an authority for the treafonable dottrine, that the 
people of this country have,a right to cafhier their Sovereign for mifcondu® : 
in fa@t, accerding to the avowed principles of the party to whieh I allude, 
no Majetly is facred, but the Majefty of the people—no Sovereign impec- 
cable but that popular multitude, whofe fovereignty was the long flanding 
toaft of thefe modern Whigs.” 


We have fo lately, in our review of Lord Sidmouth’s Speech, 
and in various other articles, entered upon the hiltory of thofe mi- 
nifterial meafures which preceded and extorted the demand of a 
pledge by the King, that we fhall pafs over that portion of the 
pamphlet which relates to this fubje(i, and confife our notice to 
other parts, in which points of great conftitutional importance are 
moft fully, and moft ably, difcuffed. We mutft firft, however, ob- 
ferve, that Mr. Bowles here renews the challenge which he gave, 
in his Letter to Mr. Whitbread, to the advocates for further con- 
ceffions to the Romanifis, to meet him on the grounds which he 


. there advanced in fupport of his pofition, that fuch claims were 


fraught with certain and imminent danger to the Eftablithed 
Church. It is rather extraordinary, confidering how loud in de- 
clamation, and how {fkilful in fophiftry, thofe advocates are, that 
none of them have felt bold enough to take up the gauntlet thus 
thrown down. Do they expect, then, in fuch a country as this, 
to carry meafures of vital importance by clamour, without deign- 
ing to defend them by argument? Or does the conicioutnels of 
their inability to fupport them by reafoning fo prefs upon their 
minds, as to impole filence on their tongues, and reftraint on their 
pens? If fo, let them retire inglorioufly trom the conteft, and no 
longer infult their country, by fubftituting confidence in affertion 
for {trength of proof. Adverting to the condué of the party whe 
affect to defpite what they pretend to call, the fenfele/s cry of the 
Church in danger, Mr. B. afks, “ can any thing be really more 
Jfenjelefs than this affectation of defpifing the apprehenfions which 
are entertained by the friends of the Church, left the removal 
of its ancient bulwarks thould prove a dangerous experiment?” 

He then explains the origin and object of the Teft Laws 


‘¢ That the Teft Laws were intended as fafeguards of our Ecclefiaftical 
Eftablifhment, is a truth which I prefume no one will attempt to difpute, 
There is, indeed, a legiflative decluration upon this. fubject, ftating ex- 
pre(sly that ‘ the Corporation and Teft Aéts were made for the fecurity of 
the Church of England, as by law eftablifhed®’ It is true the times in 
which thofe Aéts were paffed have been recently denominated the dark 
ages; but whatever authority there may be for applying to them fuch an 


~ an 


“# 10 Ann, c. 2.” 
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appellation, I muft be allowed to doubt whether the prefent, with all the 
advantages they have derived from the iiuminating doctrines of modera 
philofophifm, are really more enlightened. Nay. my Lord, | will venture 
to fay, that if we judge of the comparative radiance of thefe differen: pe- 
riods by a reference to the conc 14 of our ancetiors, and to the principles 
upon which we ourfelves a@, with regord to ihe fubjeét immediately under 
confideration, it will appear that we have fuffered a mott deplorable dimis 
nution of the light of true witdom, In ‘:aming the Telit Laws, to ferve as 
the balwarks of the nat onal Courch, and in the meafures by which they 
endeavoured to make thofe laws permanent, the former dilplayed a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature, and an admirable capacity of adapting 
the means to the end; but the encroachments which in our times have been 
made upon thefe bulwarks, efpecially where they are moft weak, as ip 
Treland—and the attempts which we are daily witnefling, even on the part 
of perfons, who, like your Lordidup, profefs an rdent zeal for the pre- 
fervation of the Church, to remove them altogether, proye that the light 
of which we boaft is little better than darknejs vifble. 

* Our Teft Laws, as your Lordihip well knows, are founded on the 
pintite that the power of the State cannot, confittently with the fafety 
of its Eftablithed Church, be entrutted to perlons who are not members of 
that eftablifiment: in other words, that conformity with the national 
Church is, with a view to the above important, and, as your Lordthip 
will not deny, indifpenfable object, a necefiary qualification for offices of 
power and truli. This principle, notwitiftanding the numberlefs viola- 
tions which it has recently experienced, and the attempts which are made 
to get rid of it entirely, is, I will boldly affert, the only one upon which any 
effectual protection can be afforded to an Eftablifhed Church, au I defy 
the ingenuity of man to difcover, any other which can an{wer that purpofe. 
For i: is a truth which the light of reafon moft clearly points out, and of 
which it would denote the grofielt ignorance both of hiftory and of human 
nature to doubt, that power, if entrufted to perfons who are not in con- 
formity with the Church, will be employed by them, according to their 
numbers, their means, and their opportunities, againft the eftablifliment. 
The above principle is the true, and indeed the only, valid bond of alli- 
arfce between Church and State: which two parts of our mixed Conftitu- 
tion it holds together by making the government in ail its departments ef- 
fentially Protetiant and conformitt ; and by requiring that not merely {he 
Sovereign, but all who derive any power and authority under him, fhall 
be of the religion eftablifthed by law. 

‘¢ The principle in queition, my Lord, has moreover the fanétion of ex- 
perience if jts favour: it has been uniformly a@ed upon in this country 
under all the religious eftablifhments which, at different times, have here 
had the alcendancy. Even thole fe&s which are moft clamorous for its 
facrifice, whether Romith or Proteftant, adhered to it, invariably, when 
they were refpectively in power; and that witha degree of rigour which 
affords a ftriking contratt to the mild fpirit of the exifiing Church. It is 
furely with a very bad grace that fuch fects afk for a facrifice in their- fa- 
vour, which they were never difpofed to make in favour of others. They 
were, however, right upon principle in not making fuch a facrifice. What, 
thea, fhall be faid of the guardians of our Church, if guardians they can 
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be called, who are defirous of depriving it of fences which have at all times 
been deemed effential to the fecurity of an ecclefiaftical eftablifhment ?” 


It was the Hibernian fage and patriot, Mr. Grattan, we believe, 
who {tigmatifed the reigns “of William and of Anne-as the ages of 
darkneJs ; ; while the ftupid calumny was repeated by the Whig ad- 
mirers of the former monarch. We have often reminded thefe 
fpurious Whigs, who feem to know nothing of Whiggifm but the 
naine, of the diffonance of their principles and opinions with thofe 
of their favourite Sovereign. Mr. Bowles recalls them to their re- 


collection, and, as we wifh to imprefs them ftrongly on their 


minds, we fhall tranfcribe the. pailage. 


If a principle, which is fo ftrongly recommended by reafon and 
experience, could want the fupport of any other authority, [ have it in 
my power to refer to an authority to which I truft your Lordthip will 
be difpofed, even in this refined age, tu pay fome refpect, It is no other 
than that of King William, whofe glorious and immortal memory your 
Lordthip’s friends were once in the habit of drinking, as a favourite toatt, 
at their political convivialities. That, Menarch, before his acceflion to 
the Englith throne, was applied to by James II for his confent to a repeal 
of the Englifh Teft Laws, which were found by James to be the grand 
obfiacle to the fuccefs of his favourite proje@—the eftablifhment of 
Popery. To this application the Prince replied in a manner, which not 
only contained a full recognition of the indifpenfable neceffity of thofe 
laws, for the fecurity of the Church, but a molt fatisfactory anfwer to the 

eavils which are frequently made againft them, on account of their being, 
as is moft falfely pretended, incompatible with toleration, and fraught 
with hardfhips on thofe whom they exclude from power. It is ftated by 
Hume that, upon receiving the application, ‘the Prince would go no 
further than to promife his confent to the repeal of the penal ftatutes, 
by which the Nonconformifis as well as the Catholics were expofed to 
punifhment: the Tet heTeficemed a security abjolutely neceffary for the efta- 
blifhed religion. Seing further prefled upon this fubject, Penfionary 
Fagel is ftated by the hittorian to have thus exprefied the fentiments of 
their Highnefies: ‘ That it was their fixed opinion, that no man, merely 


‘ becaufe he difiered from the ettablithed faith, thould ever, while he re- 


mained a peaceable fubject, be expofed to any punithment or -even 
vexation. ‘That the Prince and Princels gave beartily their confent for 
repealing legally all the penal ftatutes, as well thofe enacted againft the 
Catholics as againft the Proteftant Nonconformifts; and would concur 
with the King in any meafure for that purpofe, That the Tei was not to 
be confidered as a penalty inflicted on the profeffors of any religion, but as a 
Security provided for the efablifhed worfhip: vuav Vv WAS ¥O PUNISH- 
MENT ON MEN TO BE EX(LUDED FROM PUBLIC OFFICES, AND TO 
LIVE PEACEABLY ON THEIR OWN REVENUES OR INDUSTRY.’ 
“Thus far the hiftorian, Ina modern pamphiet, entitled ‘he Letters 
of Fabius to the Right Honourable William Pitt, &c. and publithed in 
1801 by Cobbett and Morgan*, the anfwer of Fagel is fiated to contain 


Ques a 





* “ As this valuable pamphlet is probably out of print, Mr. Cobbett 


would do weil to repulblifh it at the prefent jun@ure.” 
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the following jutt and meft appropriate fentiments, which I quote literally 
from the above-mentioned publication, where the authority en which they 
are given docs not-appear; that * Since the matter that was then in 
band related not to the making of new laws, but to the total abrogation of 
thofe already made, both by “Kin ¢ and | Darliatwes nt, their Highnefles did 
not fee how 1t could be expeAed of them. that they fhould confent to 
fach an abrogation, to which they had fo juft an averlion; as being a 
thing contrary to all ihe laws and cufioms of all fates, whether Protcflants or 
Papijis, who admitted none to a fhare m the gacernment or public employments 
but thofe who profejed the public and efablihed religion, and endeavoured to 
Secure it againfi all attempts whatever.’ ” 


And yet that forward young Whig, Lord Milton, whofe pre- 
fumption is e qualled only by his ignorance of the principles of our 
Conftitution, has the aflurance to “afert that he and his affociates 
fupport the principles of the Revolution, while the pre tent Mini- 
fters, whom they oppofe, have violated thofe principles. In th 
name of common fente, let this ft upid boy go to fe hwdl a: vain; at 
leatt, let him fubmit to the labour of re: ading and confiderit ng the 
life of William the Third, and then learn by heart Mr. Burke’s 


mafterly appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. When he fhall 


have undergone this difcipline, if he have any fenfe of fhame or of 


decency {till unfubdued by party-{pirit, be will not again infult the 
underftanding of mankind, by the prepofierous attempt to con- 
found fupport with hofiility! Mr. Bowles reafons upon the anxi- 
ety which our anceftors difplayed to render thofe laws which they 


traly confidered as the fafeguards of the State, as the bulwarks of 


the Throne and the Altar, as permanent as human laws can be. 
To tholfe who are diame d with the divine attribute of ompipo- 
tence, which, with more impiety than jufiice, has been alcribed, 

by a Whig iw yer, to the Britith Parliament, it will appear to be 


blafj sheiny to gneftion its right to repeal the fundamental laws r" 


the Bri tifh Conftitution. But let fuch perfons mect and confut 
if they can, the following folid reafoning upon the tubject. 


““To make irrevocable laws is a tafk which feems, prima facie, to exceed 
even the omnipotence of Parliament ; yet, on the other hand, the State 
which has no fuch laws, cannot be faid to have any fixed and permanent 


conftitution,. { believe you will allow that Dla roRna Charla, the » Habeas 
Corpus A&, and the Bill “of Rivhts, are laws of that defcription, and that 
it is not within the compete nce of Parliament to repeal them; tince they 
cannot be repealed without breaking down fome of the pillars which fup- 
port the Conttitution. Our forefathers, in the days of King Wilham, 
and at a fubfequent period, finding that our Proteflant eflablifhed Chureh 
had become, by the uncontrollable force of events, an integral and an 
efiential part of our happy confiitution, thought it their duty to place 
the laws which had been made for its prefervation, and which, as 1 have 
fhewn, were alone calculated to afford it protects ny beyond the danger 
of abrogation, by putting it out of the power of pofierity to repeal them 
- 


without a violation of principles which are indifputably fondamental. 
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‘This object ¢ hey effected by contrivances of fo admirable a nature, as to 
prove, in 1 moit tiriking manner, the fagacity of the men who hved in 
thofe dark ages. The tirft expedient they reforted to for this purpefe 
feems, of iticif, rally fufiicrent to render the repéal of the laws in queftion 
impotlibie. Aware that fuch repel could never take place without the 
foyal aflent, taey bound the eonfcience of the King to refute that affent, 
in cafe he fhould ever be called upon to give it, by obliging him, at bis 
coronation, and by way of folemn and fundamental compact, to fwear to 
maintain, to the utmott of his power, the Proteftant reformed religion as 
éftablifaed by law. And as the Tett Laws were made, according, not only 
to their olvious defign, but to the fupfequent exprels declaration of the 
Leeiflature ifelf*, * for the fecurity of the Church of FE: gland as by law 
eftlablithed.’ nothing can be mere obvious tuan that the Sovereign who 
fhould content to the repeal of thofe laws would break his engagement 
to maintain, to the utmoft of his power, the religion ett: bhi by law. 
This contiruction would be indifputably jult even if te words to the 
uimui! Of bis power’ were not a part of the oath. Thofe words, how- 
ever, are jadictouily inferted, fince they tend to prevent the poffibility 


‘ 


of any doutt or hefitation in the Royal breaft, with regard to a fubject 
0 0 major Importance. ‘Thus are the Veft Laws themfelves incor- 
ited with toe Confiitution; and thus is them prelfervation made an 


tial part of the fundamental compact, which every Britihh Monarch 
wiutiteke upon his acceflion to the Throne. 

* Let it not, however, be fupp ited, that the obligation of the Coronatic 
Oath is confined w the Sovereign. Pi 
o: the King, and his conttituuonal adviler in ail matters of legiflation, Tt 
would Le prepetterous beyond ak defcription of abiurdity to maintain, 
that this Council caa, contiltently with its duty, advife the Sovereign to 
viclate his Coronation Oath; that is, not merely to forfwear himfelf, 
but to-break his fundamental compact—the very condition on which 
he hods his Crown. It is, theretore, clearly beyond the conftitutional 
competence of Parliament to pafs,. through either tloufe, and of courfe 
even to entertain, a Bill to repeal the Corporation and Telt Acts. I am 
aware, my Lord, that in faying this 1 am cafting a moft fevere reflection 
upon Parliaments which are now no more, I roult not, however, fuffer 


'* ? a 
rhiament is the se wiijative counci 


my refpect tor any part of the Conftitution to faperfede my regard for 
the whole. What then, fhall be faid of trofe Mini fters, who, uniting the 


character of legiflative and executive counfellors of the Crown, propole 
or favour Bilis of iuch a defcripuon ? 

“ In the following reign an opportunity offered, which the Legiflature 
did not fail to im prove, of fortifying the Edablifbed Church, by an addition- 
al, and, feeming aly, an impregn: able bulwark, and by providing fill farther 
againit the poflibility of a repeal of thofe laws by which it had before been 
fo carefully guarded. The oceafion to which I allude occurred in the 
union between England and Scotland; of whieh union the prefervation, 
for ever, of the re fpective churches of the two countries was made an 
efental and a fundamental condition. With regard to the Englith 
Church, the Act of Union, Stat. 5 Ann. c. 8, declares, that * Stat. 13 
Eliz, c. 12, and the A@ of Uniformity, Stat. 13 and 14 Ch. H, c. 4, and 
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alland fingular other Aéts of Parliament, now in force for the eftablihh. 
ment and prefervation of the Church of England, and the dodrine, 
worthip, difcipline, and government thereof, fall rennin and be in full 
force for ever.” And alfo that ‘ every King and Queeu, fucceeding and 
coming to the Royal Government of the kingdom @f Great Britain, at his 
or her coronation, thall take and fubfcribe an oath to maintain and 
preferve, inviolably, the faid fetiiements of the Caurch of England, and the 
doétrine, w orfhip, diferplhine e, i government thereof, as by law eftablifh- 
ed.” Thus was the prefervation ‘of the Church, as by law eftablithed, 
and confequently of the fundamental laws enacted for that purpofe, made 

a condition of that great and important tranfa@ion, the incorporation into 
one, of the two, ti ill then, independent kingdoms of-England and Scotland, 
and even the Cesunttion Oath was made more full and precife; to 
ftrengthen, as it were, the before infurmountable barrier againft every 
attempt to repeal the laws on which the Church depended for proteétion, 
In like manner the late Union between Great Britain and Ireland was 
made an occafion of furnifhing another barrier to the Church, and of 
making its prefervation a bond of alliance between the two kingdoms of 
Great Britain and.Ireland. By the Stat. 40 G. III, c. 67, the Ad& by 
which this great tranfacion was completed, it is ena¢ted, that § the 
doctrine, worthip, difcipline, and government of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, fall be, and fhall remain in full force for 
ever, as the fame are now eftablithed for the Church of England; and 
the continuance and prefervation of the faid United Church as the efta- 
blithed Church of Eugland and Ireland fhall be deemed and taken to be an 

effential and fundamental part of the Union,’ 

“ Itisimpotiible, my Lord, to read the paffage here extra€ted from the 
A&, by which the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland were united, 
without being firuck with the inconfiftency of the Legiflature, in 
profefling fo much folicitude for the perpetual maintenance of the Pro- 
teftant Epifcopal Church, when, by progreflive conceflions to the In 
Romanifts, it had fo nearly given up the bulwarks of that Church, toa 
clafs of feparatifts, againft the defigns of which it was the main object of 
tholfe bulwarks to ouard, and which is indifputably the moft formidable 
to our Proteftant eftablifhment. Unlefs the reafoning which I have 
above fubmitted to your Lordfhip’s conlideration can be overthrown, it 
necefflarily follows that the fyfiem of conceflion, which had been fo long 
purfued, involves a grofs violation of fome of the fundamental principles 
of our Conftitution; of thofe principles which were confecrated at the 
Revolution, which were moft folemniy recognized by the two Adts of Union 
above noticed ; and the operation of which had placed the Houfe of Brunf- 
wick on the Britifh Throne.” 


What an advantage, then, would be given to the enemies of the 
Conititution by the removal of thefe national bulwarks! If the 
Contiitution were to be placed in precifely the fame {fituation in 
which it ftood previous to the accedion of William the Third, with 
what force:could the Whigs altempt to jufiify the Revolution of 
168%? and ifin fuch caleg pewe e hoa occupy the Britifh throne 
entertaiming the fame principles, and harbouring the fame defigus, 
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as our Second James, with what propriety could they attempt to 
refit his efforts, or to replace thofe ob{iacles to the cfiablifhment 
of Popery and of arbitrary power, w hich, in a moment of political 
phrenzy, they had, rafhly and wickedly, removed? ‘They would 
not only have fuppkied their yn pre with the firongeft ‘pofiible 
arguments avainit themfelves, but (hey would bave put thei ina 
fituation of itrength and power, wh ch would enable them to give 
to thofe arguments a very decifive effec. Our author makes fome 
brief reflections on the {tate of the Ettablifhed Church in lreland, 
which is, indeed, mofi depicrable; but on which we muft reflerve, 
for another opportunity, ‘the information which we have to con- 
vey, and the comments which we have to offer. Arguing to prove 
the prejudicial confequences of facrificing principle to expediency, 
he thews the effeét of the conceffions made, with fuch improvident 
profufion, to the [rith Rom: anifis. He juftly remarks that-no re- 
ligion is fo infected with the f{pirit of profelyuifm as Popery ; and 
then purfues his argument in the following firain. 


“No wonder, my Lord, that the Roman religion in that country has, 
of late years, been rapidly gaining ground upon the Proteftant. No 
wonder that, as I am credibly in.ormed, the grant of the elective fran- 
chife to the Romanifts produced a vifible and an inftantaneous increafe of 
Popery. The efieét, however, of concefhon has not been’ merely to 
render the Romanifts more formidable in point of numbers; it has made 
them, at the fame time, more infatiable in their defires, and more impe- 
rious, as well as unreafonable, in their demands, Of this it is impoffible 
to conceive a ftronger proof than the extent of their claims, as unfolded 
in the Petition which they prefented to both Houfes of Parliament on the 
25th of March, 1805. The object of that Petition was nothing lefs 
than the entire removal of every remaining difability, and a full paruic'pa- 
tion of power, rank, and office, with the members of the Ettablithed 
Church ; in thort, according to their infidious language, complete emanci- 
pation; that is to fay, a repeal, in their favour, of all the laws, fiill in 
force, which were made for the protection of the Proteliant Church 
again{t Popery and arbitrary power; the enenves from which, as ex- 
Pertence had proved, it had mofl to dread. What would have been faid, 
my Lord, if the Romanilts of Ireland, when firit they demanded any 
thing beyond toleration, bad intimated the remoteft poffibility ef 
their. requefts being ever carried to the extent of this Petition? Would 
Not the molt ftrenuous advocate for their claims have rejected fuch exor- 
bitant pretenfions, when the floodgates of conceflion were firft opened? 
Inftead, however, of fuffering us to expect fuch an enlargement of 
views, the claimants of that day took care to encourage the hope, that 
they would be comyptetely fatisfted with a grant of their then compara- 
tively moderate requetis. Nay, at a fublequeat perind, when they had 
tafted the tweets of conceflion, they moft politively difavowed all claim ‘to 
what they call emancipation ; and they then ttated their udftomate claims, 
which were publithed, in the fo owing terms, by the aut! lorily Of their 
General Committee: * Refolved, that the Committee has been informed 
that reports have been circulated, that the application of the Catholics for 
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relief extends to total and unlimited emancipation; that therefore we 
think it neceffary to declare that’the whole of our late application, 
whether to His Majetty’s Miniflers, or to men in power, or to private 
members of the Legiflature,, neither did nor does contain.any thing more, 
either in fubftance or in principle, than the four following objedts 

*** Firft; Admiflion to the profeflion and pradice of the law. 

** “« Second ; Capacity to ferve on county magifiracies. 

“*¢ ‘Third; A right to be fummoned and to ferve on grand and petit 
juries, 

“‘« Fourth ; The right of voting in counties only for Proteflant members of 
Parliament; in fuch . a manner, “however » as that a Roman Catholic free- 
holder fhould not vote, unlefs he either rents or cultivates a farm of 
twenty pounds per annum, or elfe thall be in poffeffion of a freehold of 
twenty pounds a year.’ 

Where, my Lord, are now the profeflions of moderation, which are 
fo obvious on the face of the above refolution? What is become of that 
ftudious renunciation of all claim to emancipation, which is re 
contained, and by which the Romanifis endeavoured, at that parne, 
remove even the fufpicion of having fuch aclaim in cont templation ? Thefe 
queitions find their anfwer in the Petition of 1805, where full and com- 
plete emancipation (as it is termed) ftands confefled as the only relief 
which can fatisty: the expectations, or conciliate the minds, of the Petition- 
ers. But can we be fure that even this demand (fuppoting that it 
were not, for the reafons already ftated, inadmiffible) is the boundary of 
their views—that they have no object beyond what they call emancipation ; 
that, when they are admitted to a full participation of power with the 
members of the eftablifhment, they will not ufe that power to the 
prejudice of the Church, and in oppofition to that Proteftant afcendancy, 
which is naturally the grand object of their jealouly > They endeavour, 
indeed, to quiet our minds, on this fubject, by the moft politive affurances, 
that they intend nothing hoftile to the exifting ettablifiment. But are 
the profeffions of the Petitioners in 1805 more to be trufted than thefe 
ofthe Catholic Committee in 1795? Admitting, indeed, the fincerity ot 
both, the experience we have had, with regard to the former, forbids 
usto place any reliance on the latter. Such experience warns us no longer 
to difregard the inftru@ive truth—that conceflion is the parent of demand; 
and reafon {te ps in with the feafonable admonition, that, if we would ef- 
fectually fecure the Eitablithed Church, we muft be careful not to arm 
with the power of molettation, thofe, from whom it has any caufe to ap- 
prehend danger.” 


We have often informed our readers that Mr. Grattan, when 
he firft applied to the Irth Parliament for a repeal of the refiric- 
tive jaws, pledged himfelf in the moft folemn manner, that the 
Romanitts had ‘no further objects in view, arid would prefer no 
other claims. What credit was due either to him or to them, their 
fubfequent conduct has fufficiently proved. Were Catholic Eman- 
cipation, as it is already called, granted them to-morrow, they 
would be no more fatisfied than ‘they are at this moment, or than 
they have been at any period fince the repeal of the laws before 
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adverted to. They would not reft till they had made the religion 
of Rome the ettablifhed religion of Ire! and; and what toleration 
the Protefiants, if any were {uflered toremain after fuch an event, 
which is not at all probable, would experience, a reference to the 
pregnant page of hiltory will enable us to afcertain. Itis a curi- 
ous and a ftriking fa&, noticed by Mr. Bowles, that in the peti- 
tion of the Papilis in 1805, they made the grant of the elective 
franchife the very ground of their application for the reprefenta- 
tive franchife—{o true it is that one conceflion naturally leads to 
another. 

Mr. Bowles contends, that we have already carried conceflion 
fo far, that, in order to avert the.ruinous confequences of a com- 
pliance with new demands, we fhould refolutely make a ftand, and 
firmly declare, that nota fiep farther will we go. He fthews that 
the Romaniiis of Ireland enjoy toleration in its fulleft extent, and 
that, if they are not fatlisfied with their pretent fituation, it is pre- 
pofterous to fuppofe that the removal of the few remaining refiric- 
tions to which they are yet fubject would fatisfy them. 


“T amaware, however,” he continues, ‘‘ that they do not allow their fitua- 
tion to be quite fu good as I have here defcribed it, ‘and that they affect only 
to with for admiffion to the full benefits of the Britith Conftitution. But this 
proves, either that they do not underftand the Conftitution, or that they 
diingenuoufly mifreprefent it. In what code, my Lord, does it appear, 
that the Britith Conftitution beftows on all defcriptions of pertons an equal 
right of admiffibility to power and office? Inftead of recognifing, that 
Conftitution takes efpecial care to prevent fuch an equality, by requiring 
certain qualifications, upon a principle of exclufion ; in order that no per- 
fons may be admitted to fituations of truft and confidence, but thofe who 
may falely be entrufted with the power and influence attached to them, 
It proceeds, in this refpett, upon a fuppofition, the very reverfe of that 
on which all the claims of the Romanifts are founded—that offices are be- 
ftowed for the benefit of the community, rather than of the individuals 
who are to fill them. It is therefore, my Lord, that the tett laws require 
conformity with the Eftablifhed Church, by way of qualification for offices 
of power and truft. This qualification is indifpenfable in the highell of all 
offices. By Stat. 12, 13 W. III. cap. 2, it is enaéted, ‘that whofoever 
‘ fhall hereafter come to the pofleffion of the Crown, thall join in commu- 

‘nion with the Church of England, as by law efiablifhed.’” The fame 
principle is applied, with evident propriety, to thofe who hold offices under 
the Crown: and if this were not the cafe, the Conflitution would be 
chargeable with the moft palpable inconfiftency—with the grofieft abfurd- 
ity. For what could be more inconfiftent or abfurd than to expofe a 
Proteftant Prince to be furrounded with Popith Minifters; or to entrufl a 
perfon of the latter defcription with the care of the Royal confcience, 
which is bound, by an oath, to maintain the Proteftant eftablithed faith 2 
Such inconfittency and abfurdity, however, lie at the very bottom of the 
Claims for which your Lordthip is a moft ftrenuous advocate. Perbaps, 
indeed, your Lordthip may object to my epithets; and what I cail incon- 
fiftency ‘2 and abfurdity, you may denominate liberality; but what under- 
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ftanding beyond that of a child can fail to perceive that fuch liberality 
would be fubverfive of a Protettant Throne? In faét, the claimants, ihe 
ftead of being debarred of any one of the numerous and incalculable be- 
nefits which are fo richly be(towed, and, thank Heaven! fo fecurely pros 
teéted, by the Britith Conftitution, enjoy thofe benefits in the fulleft pof- 
fible extent—in as ample a manner as their brethren of the Ettablithmentr 
and | challenge your Lerdfhip to fpecify a fingle right or privilege, civil 
or religious, which is recognifed by the Conftituuion, and of which, in the 
midft of their complainings, they are not in the full and undifturbed pof- 
feffion. The truth is, that, under the deceptious pretext of withing to be 
admitted to the full benefits of the Conftitution, they feek an alteration in 
the Cohftitution itfelf, in a moft material part. They claim a facrifice in 
their favour of fome of its eflentia!l principles ; an abrogation of fome of 
its fundamental laws; in a word, they demand a furrender of fome of its 
main bulwarks. And to induce us to yield to fuch exorbitant pretenfions, 
they afiure us that our compliance will procure their ffeady fupport and 
co-operation in the defence of the country, fuch as it would then be; 
Giving them, however, full credit for this uffurance, it furely behoves us 
to beware how we tamper with the Conftitution; for when that is gone, 
our great bond of union will be broken, the fource of Britith patriotifm 
and Britith valour will be dned up, and the country, fo Jong the boatt of 
Britons, and the envy of the world, will be fcarcely worth defending.” 


Having fully juftified the King from the charges of his prefump- 
tuous fervants, and having thewn that the pledge which His Ma- 
jefty detired was rendered indifpenfably neceflary by the conduc 
of thofe fervanis, he concludes one of the beft wrilten, moft ar- 
gumentative, and moft {pirited, productions of his prolific and able 
pen, with the following firong and judicious remarks : 


*¢ One word, my Lord, before I conclude, refpecting the general doc- 
trine, contained in the motions which have given occafion to this letter— 
that it is contrary to the duty of Minifters, to refirain themfelves by any 
pledge, exprefied or implied, from giving their Sovereign any advice 
which, in their judgment, the courfe of cireumftances may render necef- 
fary: inother words, that in advifing the Crown they ought to be fubje@ 
to no other reftraint than their own judgment. ‘This do¢trine is, 1 cons 
tend, a grofs and a moft dangerous fallacy. 

6s Micithers are free to give fuch advice only as is compatib le with the 
fundamental principles of the Conftitution, They are, ip/o facto, reftrained 
by implied pledges, never to counfel a violation of thole principles. By 
accepting their official Atuations, they virtually reftrain themlelves by fuch 
pledges. ‘They are not at liberty to advife the King to make his preroga- 
tive abfolute—to govern without Parliaments—to affume a dilpenfing 
power—or to break down any of the landmarks which the Conftitution 
has fet up, to preferve the regal authority on one hand, or the rights of 
the people on the other. 

‘¢ Should it be faid that all this was to be prefumed, and that the mo- 
tions were neceflarily to be underftood with fuch refirictions ; I anfwer, 
they could not be fo underftood ; they would not bear fuch a contirution. 
They contained an unequivocal declaration that it is contrary to the duty 
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of minifters to bind themfelves by any pledge, expreffed or implied. It 
is impoflible for language more clearly or more politively to negative the 
poflibility of Minifters, confiltently with their duty, being bound by any 
reftraint but fuch as may be prefcribed by their own judgment; to which 
fluctuating, and, In times like thefe, more than ever precarious, flandard, 
the jufUfiablenets of Minifierial advice is referred by the modern expound- 
ers of the Conftitution, 

“Itis impoflible not to perceive a clofe affinity between this do@rine, 
and that arrogant fyitem, which afluming the proud title of the new plhi- 
jofophy, refers all moral obligations to the teflt of confcience, and finds a 
ready juitification for the worit of crimes, for rebellion, treafon, and re- 
gicide, provided the perpetrator have a mind fo depraved, a heart fo viti- 
ated, and a confcience fv perverted, as to commit them confcientioufly, 
Atthe rifk of being thought deficient in that Lberality, which is the boatt 
of the age in which we live, I will venture to protelt againtt iuch theories 
as fubverfive, both of morality and of civil fociety; and to affirm that 
virtue confilis, not in following the dictates of confcience, whatever they 
may happen to be, but in confcientionfly obferving thofe laws which the 
agent is bound to obey, and, above all, in obedience to that will which is 
the univerfal law. Upon the fame principle, with regard to the queftion 
before us, I humbly conceive it to be the daty—the firft duty—ot Minif- 
ters, not, as has lately been contended, to keep themfelves free to purfue 
any courfe which their judgment may approve, but to take efpecial care 
that their judgment be rightly informed, that it be well directed, that it 
be under the guidance of found principles—of the genuine principles of 
the Conftitution. This they are bound to do by virtue of an implied pledge, 
which devolved upon them when they aflumed their official character. 

“From implied pledges the tranfition is eafy to fuch as are expreffed ; 
and even with regard to thefe, it would, I conceive, be difficult to juftify 
the unqualified language of the motions. I wifh the movers had fairly 
met, though it had been but hypothetically, the cafe which in reality had 
occurred ; and had informed the public whether, on the fuppofition that 
Minifters had given the King juft caufe to expect from them unconftitu- 
tional advice, and that his Majefty, inftead of reforting to the harfh mea- 
lure of difmifling them from his councils, bad called upon them fora 
pledge, never to offer fuch advice; whether, I fay, under fuch circum- 
flances, Minifters would violate their firft duty, or any duty, by liftening 
to iuch a call, and by promifing to make the rules of the Conttitution the 
limits of their funétions, as confidential counfellors of the Crown, 

“Li, however, the late Minifters thought differently upon this fubje@; if, 
according to their view of the Conftitution, it was contrary to their duty 
tu bind themfelves, at the call of their Sovereign, by a pledge, which 
fome of themfelves had rendered indifpenfably neceffary for the quiet of 
his mind, and the fafety of his confcience—and the fole objeét of which 
was to refirain them from advifing meafures, from a compliance with 
which be telt. himfelf reftrained by the moft folemn fanétions, religious 
and political; if, in fhort, they were of opinion that they could not be 
reltrained by any pledge, implied or exprefied, from advifing the King to 
break his coronation oxth, or to violate principles which had been confe- 
crated by the Revolution, and which had placed the Houfe of Brunfwick 
nthe throne; if, I fay, fuch were their notions of duty, they could de 
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no otherwife than decline the pledge which had been required from them, 
What I compiain of ts, that the perfonal a@ of the King, in demanding 
fuch a pledge, has been made a fubject of accufation in Parliament. Tt 
would be well, my Lord, if a veil could be drawn for ever over this pro- 
ceeding ; but as thatis impofiible, nothing remains but to enucaveur te 
counteract its mifchievous tendency, by expofing its unconftitutional na- 
ture, and by fubjecting it to merited cenfure, and to general reprobation, 
This duty, my Lord, I have endeavoured faithfully to perform.” 
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Some decount of New Sealand, particularly the Bay of Iands 
and furrounding Country ; with a Defeription of the Religion 
and Government, Language, Arts, Manufactures, Manners 
and Cufioms of the Natives, &e. Sc. By John Savage, Efq, 
Surgeon, and Correfponding Member of the Royal Jennerian 
Society. Pp. 110. Svo. 7s. Murray, 1807 





THE contiguity of New Zealand to our fettlements in New 
South Wales, and the adv fantages which might refult from the 
efiablifhment of a mutual tercourfe between thofe countries, are 
fuch as to give fome intcreft to any work purporting to give an ace 
eount of the “ language, arts, manufactures, manners, and cuf- 
toms” of the two extenfive iflands in the South Sea called New 
ZoJand. But before we difcufs this point, we fhall examine what 
information is here communicated refpecting a country of equal 
extent with Great Britain. 

Without troubling his readers with any introdutory or perfona} 
details, Mr. Savage abruptly introduces them on the 18th of Sep: 
Saekber, 1805, to “the North Cape of New Zealand, in 34° 25 
min. fouth latitude, and 173° 4 min, eaft jongitude. On the 20th 
he makes the Bay of Ilands, where he has made five common 
profiles of the rocks as they appear at the difiance of 15 or 20 
miles. This the author calls “ dire¢tions for failing into the Bay 
of Iilands,” where the harbour is good, he fays, only a few “ fanken 
rocks,” and “ gufts of wind that rafh down trom the high lands,” 
that render it “heceflary to ** have two anchors always ready.” 
The natives immediately furrounded the vefiel in canoes, each 
containing ten or twelve ‘perfons, who, although defcribed as can- 
nibals, betrayed no fymptom of lavage ferocity. In the reigh- 
bourhood of the bay are “ patches” or plots of cultivated ground, 
ton each of which is feen a well-thatched but, and a fhed at a 
little diftance.” Thefe appearances, feen from the fhip, and the 
abundant fupply of fifh and potatoes brought by the natives, 
abated the author’s prejudice age inft this country. But, “ dt iséo 
be underftood,” he obferves, “ that my remarks have been confined 
to the Bay of Iflands, and ‘the fhores immediately furrounding !t; 
a general account of New Zealand is therefore not to be expected.” 
Thus, his titie, infiead of “Some Account of New a vland,’ ’ fhould 
have been “Some Accountof the Bay of Hlauds in New Zeal and. 
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But this is not the only inftance of the author’s fkill in the art of 


bookmaking, as will appear in the courfe of our analyfis, 


“ The Bay of Iflands,” he proceeds in a new chapter, ‘‘ fo called, in 
all probability, from a number of fmall rocky iflets fituated about its en- 
trance, lies in 35° 6 min. S. latitude, and 174° 43 min. E.- longitude. 
The country in the immediate vicinity of the bay is almoft deftitute of 
wood, though there are immenfe forefts at 15 or 20 miles diftance. The 
foil isa light vegetable mould, but rich, as #t would appear by the ve- 
getation it produces. There are feveral villages in the neighbour- 
hood, and a great number of ftraggling huts. The circumjacent parts 
would undoubtedly afford great opportunities for botanical refearch. The 
fir trees grow to an amazing height, and are 5 to 6 feet in diameter. 
The flax is of a very fuperior quality ; its texture is beautifully filky, its 
fibres of great ftrength, and 4 or 5 feet long. The fern grows here in 
abundance, and was previous to the introduction of potatoes almoft their 
only efculent vegetable. There is every appearance of a great fcope for mi- 


_ neralogical inveftigation, though the natives appear ignorant of the exift- 


ence of metal of any kind in New Zealand. There is a green femi-tran- 
fparent talc, of contiderable hardnefs, with which they make their tools 
and ornaments. 4s far as I could learn, they have no larger animal than 
the dog, which is a native, ufually black and white, and in figure like our 
fox-dog ; all the other animals found here are fuch as we call vermin. 
The immediate neighbourhood of this bay is unfavourable to ornithologi- 
cal enquiry ; but Z have no doubt the interior Must abound in a great va- 
riety of rare and beautiful birds: the only fpecies I faw was a pigeon of 
beautiful plumage, large fize, and delicious eating. Cockatoos and par- 
rots in great variety are faid to inhabit the woods, as well as an infinity 
of {mall birds, The bay abounds in fith of aW defcriptions ufually found 
in the fame parallel of latitude, although the oyfters are not fit for a Lon- 
don market. A great variety of rare and beautiful fhells for the cabinets 
of the curious may here be procured.” 


Such a tiffue of fuppofititious fa&s we have never before read 
from the pen of an Englith traveller. The night-gown travels of 
Vaillant and Damberger are far furpaffed by our Jennerian cor- 
refpondent ; and if he always reafons thus, “ [ have no doubt— 
there is every appearance—muft abound—are faid—inay be,” we 
have no doubt, that he muff be appointed to vaccinate by Act of 
Parliament! But to proceed with this entertaining account: 
“ The capital town in this part of the country is called Tippoonah, 
and contains about 100 honfes. The court and retidence of the 
chieftain, Tippeehee, is fituated on an ifolated [infulated] rock, which 
ferves as a fortrefs and a refuge in time of war, and contains their 
arfenal or collection of fpears and war mats.” Here the author re- 
lates a pretty little tale about Princefs Tippeehee falling in love 
with a perfon of inferior condition, and how her father, Tippee- 
hee, confined her in a cell like a dove cot, in which the could not 
firetch herfelf in any direétion, and fed her in a trough, and-de- 
nied her all converfation or other accommodation. This meafure 
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had the defired effet, however, and “ the cage, which is orna- 
mented with much grotefque carving, ftill remains as a memento 
in terrorem to all the little refraGtory miffes of New Zealand, who 
might be inclined to degrade themfelves and their families by un- 
fuitable alliances.” This love tale, although told neither with 
the pompofity of Johnfon, nor the fuavity of Addifon, may yet 
deferve the attention of fome of our more zealous equality dames, 
whom it will fupply with ample matter for a volume on the rights 
of the fex. The New Zealand ladies, it appears, participate with 
the men in all the arts but war. 


“* The dwellings of the natives are ufually about 5 feet high, the walls 
of which are wattled, and made clofe with ruthes. The thatch is of 
ftrong-bladed grafs, and generally well applied. The fpace the hut oc- 
cupies is proportioned to the number of the family; it has ufually but 
one entrance, and is not unlike a bee-hive. Thefe are their lodging huts, 
but a little diftance from them are fheds, in which they drefs their vic- 
tuals ; the latter are made by fixing four pofis in the ground, about 5 feet 
high, and covering them over with rufhes, The natives of New Zealand, 
at leaft the part of it I vifited, are of a very fuperior order, both in point 
of perfonal appearance, and intelleQual.endowments, The men are ufu- 
ally from 5 feet 8 inches to 6 feet high; well proportioned, and exhibit 
evident marks of great ftrength. The colour of the natives varies between 
a dark chefuutand the light agreeable tinge of an Englith brunette. Their 
countenances are in general open, and although you are not alarmed by 
any marks of. favage ferocity, you clearly difcover ‘figns of undaunted 
courage, and a refolution not eafily fhaken. But this country is not with- 
out its diffemblers, and particularly among thofe advanced in life are te 
be found fome who can fmile and affent to your opinion, when their natu- 
ral feelings dictate a frown, and a decided difapprobation of your condué 
or fentiments. They havea great averfion from [ardent] fpirits, and are 
confequently robuft, cheerful, and active, and probably, in many inftances, 
live to a great age. I muft fay fomething of the fair part of the cre- 
ation of the Bay of Iflands, and there is no great impropriety in the term, 
for many of the women were fcarcely to be termed brunettes. Their fea- 
tures in general are regular and pleafing, with long black hair and pene- 
trating eyes. The tattoving of their lips, and the quantity of oil and red 
earth with which they anoint their perfons and hair, would not be very 
agreeable to the tafte of a refined Eurepean ; but to a New Zealand lover 
their well formed figure, the interefting caft of their countenance, and 
the fweet tone of their voice, muft render them extremely defirable com- 

anions to footh his cares, for favage life has its cares and perplexities as 
well as that of the polithed native of the moft enlightened country.” 


The author conjeétures that the country is divided into fmall 
principalities, whofe chieftains are almoft conftantly at war with 
each other; that the wandering of the natives is thus prevented ; 
_ that each tribe is divided into three claffes, one educated for the 
priefihood (as they appear to be very pious), another for arms, 
wad the third conflitutes the rabble, each of which are diftin- 
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uifhed by devices varioufly tattooed on their faces and perfons. 
Bat little is known of their religion. The chief objects of their 
adoration are faid to be the fun and moon; with the ftars they are 
well acquainted, and have names for many of them, but the moon 
is their favourite deity. They believe it to be the abode of a man 
who once vifited their country, and who is {till very anxious for 


its welfare and that of its inhabitants. The author has annexed a 


coloured defign of a rude figure made of green talc,’and fufpend- 
edround the neck of both fexes, that he fuppofes they intend for 
a likenefs of this protecting deity ; it has fome very difiant refem- 
blance to a mafk or face, like the fhades feen in the difk of the 
moon. “ When paying their adoration to the rifing fun,” ob- 
ferves Mr.S. “ the arms are {pread and the head bowed, with the 
appearance of much joy in their countenances, accompanied with 
a degree of elegant and reverential folemnity.” The fong ufed on 
this occafion is cheerful, and not deftitute of harmony, while that 
{ung on its going down is mournful, and accompanied with emo- 
tions of forrow. This fong is fung by one perfon, but in the cho- 
rus the whole company joins. That fung to the moon is mournful, 
and denotes a mixture of adoration and apprehenfion. The New 
Zealanders, like moft of the natives of the South Sea iflands, con- 
fider it improper to touch their heads, and after combing or cut- . 
ting their hair, they do not touch any meat for a day or two, but 
are fed by fome of their relations. “ They have an idea of a va- 
riety of rewards and punifhments in a future ftate.” But we fhall 
not fill our pages with fpeculations which are avowedly given only 
as probabilities, and advife our readers to fufpend their judgments 
of the people of New Zealand, till they meet with the obferva- 
tions of a writer who has himfelf feen and heard what he relates. 
The chapter on the government and civil policy of this extenfive 
country is fo fingularly exquifite, that we are “ led to conjecture,” 
(to ufe his own language) that fhould the author conftitute himfelf 
a profeffor of the fortunate ‘ art of guefling,’ he would find it much 
more profitable than bookmaking. The following ingenious re- 
flections fhould not be hatftily overlooked. ‘1 have faid but little,” 
obferves Mr. S. with great truth, “ concerning the religion and 
government of the natives of the Bay of Iflands; they are fubjeéts 
that, in my opinion, require to be handled with great caution ; the 
lefs, therefore, according to my judgment, that ts faid upon either 
the better. Prusumina, therefore, that their form of government 
is fuch an one as is approved of, and that their religion is fuch as 
the mafs of the people are well contented with, I fhall not venture 
to interfere with the adminiftration of the one, nor difpute the 
tenets of the other!” Exeellent, Mr. Savage! If the fame cau- 
tious prudence has always directed your hand in amputating 
limbs, or vaccinating fubjeéts, you will have done little either to 
mutilate or propagate a race of horned bipeds in the South Sea 
lands, A more legitimate offspring of the French fchool cer- 
tainly never before emanated from the brain of an Englifhman ; 
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and this delicate apology for abfolute ignorance of the religion and 
policy of the New Zealanders is highly worthy of being ranked with 
the Frenchman’s agcount of the battle of Aboukir, where he left 
the remainder of his fleet “ on the f{cene of aétion.” 

“ Hanging,” we are told, “ is one of the punifhments of New 
Zealand ;” but it is uncertain “ for what crime; it is probably theft, 
which they abhor.” A ftory is alfo related of a noble being ab- 
fent, who, on his return, difcovered that his wife had been unfaith- 
ful to him, when he immediately went in purfuit of her paramour, 
put him to death by a blow of an European cutlafs, difmiffed his 
wife, and took another in her place. Tippeehee, the chieftain, 
was abfent during the author’s fhort ftay at the Bay of 
Iflands. Shortly after that time, and in December 1805, we find 
Tippeehee was amufing himfelf with the governor and people in 
our new South Wales fettlements, very curious and amufing de- 
tails of which have appeared in the Sydney Gazette, which the au- 
thor feems not to have known, or if known, has prudently con- 
cealed it. This is another good example of the praétical advan- 
tage of prudence, which Mr. S. has apparently only once vi- 
olated. A portrait, we are told, “ a likenefs of Tiarrah, the bro- 
ther of Tippeehee, and governor (pro tempore) is here prefixed.” 
If indeed the print prefixed to this volume be really a likenefs of 
Tiarrah, both Lavater and Dr. Gall would pronounce it a head re- 

lete with noble and grand conceptions, but of little execution. 

t is not, however, a ftupid or common figure, but one indica- 
tive of great intelligence and mildnefs, as the author attributes to 
him. ‘The vilage is tattooed all over, on the jaws, cheeks, nofe, 
and temples, with circular figures fimilar to the volute of a cor- 
nice or capital. As the author is a medical man, unlefs he can af- 
fign a phyfical caufe for giving Tiarrah a tolerably long beard, and 
very fhort curled hair, contrary to the ufual appearances of nature, 
he mutt parden us for fufpecting the accuracy of his pencil. 

The remainder of this {mall volume is occupied with mifcella- 
neous anecdotes of the manners and cuftoms of the people of the 
South Sea Iflands; which prefent nothing new or very different 
from the accounts already publifhed. Mr. S. denies that the New 
Zealanders are cannibals, except on particular occafions of res 
venge on fome powerful chief of their enemies; and afferts, what 
we would moft willingly believe, that “ they enjoy much more 
pleafure from eating potatoes than human flefh.”—“ There can be 
no doubt,” he obferves, “ but that the introduAion of potatoes* 


—— 





* The author gives it as his opinion, that “ no kind of food taken to fea 
has a greater tendency to preferve the health of the fhip’s company, or to 
recover it from the effeéts of a long voyage, than potatoes. I think I have ob- 
ferved more benefit derived, in cafes of fcurvy, from eating the root raw 
with vinegar, than from any other remedy: it appears to be moft efficacious 
if taken’ in the morning fafting.” We have feen cafes which tended to cor- 
roborate this opinion, 
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has faved many lives.” This is one pofitive good which the Euro- 


peans have effected; but we are forry to fay, that it is fully coun- 
terbalanced by an equally great, if nota greater, evil, the intro- 
duction of a difeafe, which may eventually depopulate their fer- 
tile country in the fame manner as it has done that of Otaheite. On 
this head, it would be uncandid not to approve of the author’s fen- 
timents, and his mild but juft reprehenfion of thofe who treat the 

eople, vulgarly ealled favages, in the fame manner as Papifts 
would Proteftants, as if there were no faith to be maintained with 
them. Such conduct fhould, on all oceafions, be held up to the 
execration of that fociety which compliments itfelf with the epi- 
thet civi/, at the very time that its members are propagating a 
moft difzraceful, and; to thefe people, incurable difeafe. The evil 
confequences of fuch unprincipled proceedings, the author thinks, 
with much reafon, have often occafioned thofe examples of cru- 


elty and revenge experienced by Europeans among thefe gentile 


nations. Several inftances are mentioned to prove that the New 
Zealanders are really a humane and mofi tender and affectionate 
race of people, the warmth of whofe feelings may doubtlefs lead 
them occafionally into unjuftifiable excefles, but who at meeting 
or parting with their friends or acquaintances, uniformly difcover 
all the finer emotions of the human heart. 

A confiderable part, and that not the leaft interefting, of this 
work, is devoted to an account of the conduét and manners of 
Moyhanger, a young man of the military clafs in New Zealand, 
who voluntarily accompanied the author to London, but who re- 
mained here only a few weeks before it way thought proper to fend 
him home again with an ample {tock of tools and-iron inftruaments, 
From this young man the author has acquired all his knowledge of 
New Zealand ; for it does not appear that he ever dared to fet his 
foot on land, or that he faw any more of the country than what 
could be perceived with a glats from the fhip lying in the bay, 
Yet with fuch a very limited field of obfervation, aided by his 
pencil, he has contrived to produce a feven fhilling volume. The 
account of the manners and emotions of this perfon contains no- 
thing very fingular, as the author is not a Keate, nor,is Moyhanger 
@ Prince Lee Boo. A vocabulary of the New Zealand language is 
alfo given, confifting of about one hundred terms, chiefly of parts 
of the bedy, and its primary motions. Very little confidence can 
be placed in a vocabulary thus formed, and taken from the mouth 
of a young man who never learned to {peak Englifh. Turnbull, 
indeed, has given a brief vocabulary of the Otaheitean terms, but 
he had the experience of eight months refidence in the country, 
and the afliftance of the miflionaries, who could converfe with the 
natives. Without queftioning the propriety of the author’s nota- 
tion of articulate founds, we muft couclade @ priori that it is im- 
potlible to give a faithful vocabulary of the language of a people 
whe have no wrilten characters, merely from the enunciation of 
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one individual, whofe voice and articulation may be extremely dif- 


ferent from many others of his countrymen. The numerals given, | 


alfo, relemble more the attempts of Moyhanger to exprels Eu- 
ropean numbers, than thofe of his own country: thus, cadooa, 2; 
catoodvo, 3; cawha,'4; cadeema, 5; cahoonoo, 6; caheetoo, 7; 
cawhadoo, 8 ; and madooa, ]2; matoodoo, 15; mawha, 14, &c, 
changing the ¢ only into m; for to form the decimal, and twice 
four, to form eight, prefent analogies which we apprehend are not 
entirely of New Zealand invention. 

On comparing the words the author gives as ufed by the people 
of New Zealand, or rather of the Bay of Iflands, we find eigh- 
teen of them are ufed for the fame purpofe by the natives of the 
Friendly Iflands, and thirty-two by the Otaheiteans, befides feve- 
ral others, which vary only in a flight articulation, and perhaps 
alfo by the notation adopted by our author. Were it im- 
portant, we could trace thefe analogies fiill farther, from the pro- 
nunciation of a native of Otaheite now in this country. 

It appears that fome Europeans have fettled in that country, and 
that they have had children, which differ from the others only in 
having their hair fomewhat fairer, and being more bafh ful 

The author’s conctuding remarks merit more attention than they 
are likely to receive at the prefent period. 


*¢ From the preeeding pages I imagine it will be feen that New Zealand 
is acountry highly interefting ; the part which I have attempted to defcribe 
is of greater importance than any other, on account of the ocean in its 
vicinity being very much frequented by fpermaceti whales, and the ample 
fupply of refrefhment it affords, ‘The harbours are fafe and capacious, the 
country beautiful, the foil favourable to cultivation ; and the natives are, 
in all refpects, a fuperior race of Indians. Thefe advantages hold out 
great inducements for colonization, which may hereafter deferve the atten- 
tion of fome European pewer, ‘The exorbitant price of European labour 
in new colonies, it isextremely probable, would be obviated by the affift- 
ance of the natives; their intelligence is fuch, as‘to render them capable of 
inftruGion ; and I have no doubt but they would prove as effentially ufe- 
ful to a colony eftablifhed in their country, as the natives of India prove 
to our Afiatic dominions.” 


The deplorable ftate of our New South Wales colonifts, and the 
fiewlity.ot that boatied paradife, have doubtlets taught us a leflon of 
prudence refpeéting the advantages and facilities of colonization; 
at the fame time, it appears highly probable that before the co- 
lonies already fettled there attain any degree of maturity, it will 
be found expedient to eftablifh fome commercial intercourtfe be- 
tween them and the natives of New Zealand, in order to procure 
prompt and fufficient fupplies of provifions, in cafes of fuch vala- 
mities as that recently experienced. With refpect to the informa- 
tion contained in the work before us, if may perhaps amufe thofe 
whofe knowledge is confined to the range of the circulating library: 
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but they who have read the newfpapers printed in our New South 


Wales fettlements, will here find but a very feanty portion of en- 


tertainment, and {till lefs of any original facts. All the original 
matter, indeed, which is here artfully denominated ‘ an Account 
of New Zealand, with a defcription of the religion and govern- 
ment, language, arts, manufactures, manners, and cuftoms, of the 
natives, &c. Kc.’ might have made a paffable article in fome maga- 
zine; but, as a volume, its merit is loft in the painful reflection, 
that it is a job. 








—_— 


Conceffions to America the Bane of Britain; or the Caufe of the 
prejent difirefJed Situation of the Briti/h Colonial and Shipping 
Interefis explained, and the proper Remedy fuggefted. 8vo, pp. 
58. 2s. Richardfons. 1807. 


FROM the imbecile theory and flimfy fyftems of the late Mini- 
firy, fupported by pretexts the moft puerile and by fophiftry the 
moft delufive, the intelligent writer of the tract before us appeals 
to plain faéts and authentic documents. He depiéts, in colours 
firong but true, the diftreffes which pervade our colonies, in con- 
fequeiice of a ftrange departure from the wife policy of our an- 
ceftors; and from an obiiinate perfeverance in meafures, of the 
folly and the danger of which the frefh experience of every day 
affords inconteftible proofs. The author has three points to efta- 
blifh: 1. the aGtual diftrefs of the colonies; 2. the caufes from 
which it originated; and, 3. the beft means of relieving it. The 
firft he difmiffes in a very few words. 


“ To prove both the actual exiftence of the diftrefs of the Weft India 
planters, and the extreme degree in which that diftrefs exifts, an appeal 
need only be made to the Gazette returns of the average price of fugar, 
which for feveral months paft has been from 36s. 5d. to 31s. 10d. per cwt. 
exclufive of duty; although the loweft price at which his Majefty’s 
Minifters have acknowledged that the planters can afford to fell it, is 
50s. per cwt. exclufive of duty: and on that ground fugar is exempted 
from the whole of the new conditional duty of 3s, per cwt. unlefs the 
average of the fales publifhed in the Gazette exceeds that price. But 
the future profpeéts of the planters are ftill more deplorable than their 
prefent fituation; for a greater quantity of the laft crop of fugar now 
remains on hand, than ever was known at this period of the year, and 
the arrival of the prefent crop has already commenced, the accumulation 
of which in our warehoufes will no doubt render the remainder of the 
old crop fiill more unfaleable than it now is, and farther depreciate a 
market already overloaded.” 


Thus it appears that the medium price of fugar has, for fome 
months paft, been only 33s. 14d. per cwt., or 16s. 103d. per ewt, 
lefs than the loweft price at which the planters can afford to fell it. « 
And this price, it is underftood, is utterly inadequate even to re- 
imburfe the planters for the expence of cultivation, and the in- 
tereft cf capital employed. One caufe of the diftrefs thus pro- 
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duced, is {tated to be the condu& of Great Britain towards the 
captured colonies, which are immediately put on the fame foot- 
ing with her own, and the produce of which is thrown into our 
home markets; fo increafing the quantity of marketable commo- 
dities, and, confequently, reducing their price. 


** But the great caufe of the diftrefs under which the Britifh planters 
labour, is, .that Great Britain gives even the colonies of which the enemy 
retains pofleffion, fuch fuperior advantages to thofe which her own colo 
nies enjoy, as have already aggrandized the former in an extraordinary 
dégree, and as, if continued, mutt inevitably ruin the latter. In former 
wars, the hoftile powers could only maintain a commercial intercourte 
with their colonies by hazarding their fleets to carry iton. ‘This ne- 
ceffity has led to fome of the moft brilliant naval victories of Great 
Britain, and conftantly enriched her navy with the fpoils of the enemy, 
But now that not a fhip of any power with which we are at war dare 
fhew itfelf on the ocean, that our enemies have no practicable means of 
carrying on their own commerce with their colonies, Great Britain 
injudicioufly permits a neutral power to carry it on for them, Under her 
flag, thefe colonies receive their fupplies from, and fhip their produce to 
their refpective mother countries, without interruption; and are fheltered 
from the hazards and even the expenfes of war, Statements have been 
made, founded on documents of indifputable authenticity, which prove 
that the fugars of the enemies colonies, pafling through America, are 
actually brought. to the different continental markets of Europe in 
American fhips, cheaper in point of freight and infurance, from 8s. 11d, 
to 12s. 6d, per cwt. than thofe of the Britifh colonies can be conveyed 
thither, to enter into competition with them*. This difference in freight 
and infurance operates as a direct bounty in favour of the produce of the 
colonies of the enemy ; and, as the natural confequence of fuch encourage- 
ment, the amount of their exports to Europe has lately increafed to an 
extent almott incredible. It appears, by the Amfterdam bills of entry, 
that 211 fail of American veflels entered that port alone, in the year 
1806, with cargoes amounting to 34,085 hhds. of cofiee, and 45,097 hhds. 
of fugar. The quantity of produce brought to the other ports of 
Europe has not been corredtly afcertained; but a juft eftimate may be 
formed of the total amount of this commerce carried on under the 
American flag, by the fummary of the exports of the United States 
for the laft’ year, which are publifhed in the American daily papers. 
Thete exports are divided into two clailes, domefiic and foreign produce. 
The latter, with the exception of fome European and Ealt India goods 
re-exported,.confilis of the produce off the enemy’s colonies, and 3s 
valued at 60,283,236 dollars; or, efiimating the dollars at 4s. 8d. each, 
£, 14,000,088: 8 fterling. No documents are received as to the value 
of the Eaft India and European goods re-exported, which fhould be 
deduSted from this amount; nor as to the value of the Weft India 
produce ufed for the home confumption of America, which fhould 
be added to jt, in order to form an exact eftimate of her whole import: 
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but it may fafely be afferted, that America, without being miftrefs of a 
fingle colony, now imports more Wett India pruduce from tle colonies 
of the enemy, than is made in all thofe which are annexed to the crown 
of Great Britain*. | 


Hence it is evident that, by this moft unnatural, meft impolitic, 
aud mof{t ruinous, concellion, we hold out a bonus to Aenacion of 
10s. per CWL., as a temptation to induce her to underiell us in the 
foreign markets. ‘This is really an act of political iuicide, upon 
which a political or mercantile inqueft would not fail to pronounce 
a verdict of infanity. The Britith colonies labour under another 
difadvantage, tov, in being prevented from paying for the necef- 
fary fupplies which they import from America with any other pro- 
duce than rum and molaffes, waich the Americans will feldom 
take, while the foreign colonies pay for fimilar fapplies with any 

art of their produce which the Americans may chule to take. 
Phe confequence of this reftriétion is, that the Britiih colonitts 
pay much dearer for their fupplies than the foreign colonills. 


“ Another inftance may be adduced of the fame reprehenfible fyftem 
of policy. Notwithftanding it is impo fiible that the Britith planter cau 
import rum from the Weft Indies, in Britith thins, fubject to war charges, 
on the fame terms at which brandy can be brought from the neighbouring 
ports of France, in neutral veffels, fubject only to peace charges, yet 
government, in tueir contracts for the army and navy, have accepted 
tenders for great quantities of the latter article¢. As their purchafes for the 
public fervice are made duty free, they have thus evaded the proteéting 
duties in favour of rum, which the legiflature, in its wifdom, bas impofed 
upon brandy ; and by granting licences to neutral veffels, for the efpecial 
purpofe of importing brandy direct from the ports of the enemy, they have 
alfo evaded thofe navigation laws, the execution of which is fo rigidly 
enforced where they operate againft the planter, and fo readily relaxed 
where they would operate in his favour.” 


This is a point to which the attention of our Government was 


— 





““* General Smith, of Balitimore, acknowledged in the fenate of the 
United States, that the amount of Weft India produce aunually re-exported, 
after fupplying the home confumption of America, was twenty- -eight 
millions of dollars, or nearly feven millions fterling.” 

“+ The refpective quantities of rum and br andy contracted for by the 
vi@ualling board, for the laft three years, are as under. 

RUM. BRANDY. 

1804... 020e0+ 000+ 0307,000 gallons... .268,000 gallons 

1805. ..c02ecc0e ee 0230,00Q — ....0625,000 — 

1806 (to Nov. 19)..2337,874 — ....174,491 — 
In confequence of the urgent reprefentations made lalt year by the Wet 
India committee, rum has lately been taken in preterence to brandy, at 
a difference im price of Is. per gallon; which, although a coutiderable, is 
not an adequate protection to the colenial interelt,” 
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ftrongly called in this work, feveral years ago. The ufe of brandy 
in our fleets fhould certainly be prohibited, and rum univerfally 
fubftituted in its place. Where fo eafy a means of injuring the 
enemy and of ferving ourfelves prefents itfelf, what can be the 
motive for refufing to adopt it? This writer obferves that formerly, 
during war, the Britifh planter enjoyed the monopoly of the Eu- 
ropean market; and on this principle it was, that a war tax upon 
fugar of 7s. per cwt. was impofed during Lord Sidmouth’s admini- 
ftration ; but, though the monopoly is defiroyed (or rather tranf- 
ferred to the French and Spanifh planters, through the means of 
America) the tax continues. It is not, however, by the reduction 
of the duty that the Britifh colonift can be relieved. That duty is 
ey by the confumer; and there is no reafon to fuppofe that the 

ome confumption of fugar would be increafed, if the duty were 
reduced. Indeed, itis here proved, that the confumption has ac- 
tually increafed fince the duties were raifed. Such a proof isnot 
conclufive, but, ftrengthened as it is by the author’s reafoning upon 
the fubject, and by the analogous cafes which he cites, it leaves no 
doubt, on the mind of any unprejudiced reader, of the validity of 
the deductions which are drawn from it. So far, therefore, from 
recommending a reduction of the duty, he contends, that it would, 
by checking the exportation of refined fugars, and be prejudicial to 
the planters. The remedies, then, which he propofes are threefold: 
Firft, the introduction of the ufe of fugar into our diftilleries ; fe- 
condly, the granting bounties on the exportation of fugars; and, 
lafily, the ftriét obfervance of our navigation laws, and the retrac- 
tion of thofe impolitic conceflions which have lately been granted 
to neutral powers. 

“* This meafure (the ufe of fugar in diftillery) is underftood to have been 
oppofed by the country gentlemen; who confider it as tending to diminifh 
the confumption of corn, the actual price of which barely enables the farm- 
er to pay his rent. ‘Their objections might, in a great degree, be obviated, 
and other very important interefts at the fame time be promoted, by 
taking off the reftrictions that are at prefent impofed upon the exportation 
of corn from Great Britain to the Weft Indies. Her colonies are at pre- 
fent obliged to purchafe a great proportion of their flour and oats from 
America, which might be purchafed from their fellow fubjeéts, to pay 
that freight for the carriage of itto America, which might be paid to their 
fellow fubjects ; and to find a market for their fugar among foreigners, which 
might alfo be found among their fellow fubjeéts. Surely a regulation, 
which would at once attain all thefe objeéts, is highly defirable; and, as 
it would not throw corn out of confumption, as is generally fuppofed, 
but merely threw the confumption of it into a new channel, and eftablifh 
an additional intercourfe, mutually advantageous, between the Weft In- 
dia colonies and the mother country, is well worthy the ferious attention 
of the legiflature *. 


——, 





‘** ‘lhe return made to the Houfe of’ Commons on the Sth ot May, 
1806, of the quantity of provifions imported into the Britith Weft Indies, 
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“© When it is farther recolleéted, that during the thirteen yeurs, ending 
in 1804, Great Britain, according to documents laid before Parliament, 
paid more than thirty millions of money for foreign corn; ber fupply of 
which now depends on her enemy, who holds thofe countries under his 
controul from whence 4-5ths of it were received *, it becomes expedient 
as a meafure of general policy, independent of any particular contidera- 
tion due to the interefts of the Weft India planter, to ufe timely precautions 
againft that deficiency of this indifpenfable neceflary of life, which, judg- 
ing of the future by the paft, we muft expect again to experience.” 

There is a great deal of ftrength in thefe reafons; and particue 
Jarly in that which relates to the exportation of corn to our colo- 
nies, in return for the propofed introduction ot fugar into the dif 
tillery. Asto the bounty on fugars exported, the author propofes 
that the new duty of 3s. per ewt. on fugar, which now only attaches 
when the market-price is 50s. per ewt., fhould em let the 
price be what it may, and be returned as a bounty on all fugars ex- 
ported ; by which means the revenue would futtain no injury, and 
the pianter would be materially ferved. But as this expedient 
would tend to raife the price of fugars to the Britifh confumer,. 
while it would enable our enemies to eat them at a cheaper rate, 
and as, at the beft, it could not be an efficient remedy, the author 
wifely prefers a relort to our old fyftem, by which, the monopoly of 
the European marketwasreferved to the Britih planters during war. 


“ Their diftrefs arifes from a relaxation of thofe maritime rights which 
our forefathers fought and bled to eftablifh, and to maintain which, Great 





a 


exciulive of the conquered iflands, from the United States of America, for 
the year 1$03,° being the lateft period to which it could be made up, is as 
follows : 
647,853 buthels of corn. 
206,409 barrels of flour, 
35,095 barrels of meal. 

“¢ Each barrel of flour is confidered as equal to five bufhels of wheat ; vide 
the 6th report of the committee of the Honfe of Commons on the fearcity of 
corn in 1800, copy of which may be found in Dodfleys Annual Reygifter 
for that year, page 122. The import of the British iflands from America 
may, therefore, be computed as equal to 300,000 quarters of grain. The 
above mentioned report of the Houfe of Commons contains the following 
paffaze :—* In confequence of the fioppage of the diftilleries, (from ufing 
corn,) at leaft 500,000 quarters of barley, which would have been con- 
fumed in that manufaéture, will remain applicable to the fubftance of 
the people; but as it may be fuppofed that 11 buthels of barley are not 
more than equivalent to one quarter of wheat, this can only be flated at 
about 300,000 quarters.’ Thus it appears, that a new demand tor Brtith 
corn may be created in the fupply of the Britith Weft India colonies nearly 
equal to thé whole quantity of grain confumed in the ditilleries ; and ex- 
ceeding that quantity, when the fupply of the foreign Weft India colonies, 
now in the poffefhon of Great Britain, is taken into the account.” 

 ® Vide Appendix D.” 
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Britain, even within our own remembrance, while at war with all the great 
maritime powers of Europe, who then difputed with her the fovereignty of 
the fea, attacked and crufhed the Northern Confederacy. But thefe inwa- 
luable rights the has now, in the plenitude of her naval power, tamely 
furrendered to America, wko has no means whatever of enforcing her lofty 
demands ; and that too under circumtftances of fo peculiar anature, as add 
to the abfurdity of the conceflion. The enemy firft iffued a decree, prohibit- 
ing Britith manufactures and colonial produce from every part of his domini- 
ons, He then iffued a farther decree, putting Great Britain out of the pro- 
tection of the law of nations, declaring her in a ftate of blockade, and that 
every veffel trading to or from her ports fhould be confidered as lawful prize. 
He acted upon this fecond decree by invading neutral ftates, for the avowed 
purpofe of confifcating Britifh manufaétures and colonial produce, wherever 
they might be found, and to whomfoever they might belong. Surely fuch 
conduct called loudly for retaliation, and would have amply juftified a fimi- 
lar interdié on the colonial produce of the enemy; but hitherto he has 
been allowed to avail himfelf, to the very fulleft extent, of his fuperiority 
by land, while Great Britain has renounced all the advantages which the 
might and ought to have derived from her fuperiority at fea,” 


Nay, to fuch an extent is the hoftility of our malignant enemy care 
ried, that we have recently heard, that he has actually iffued an im- 
perial mandate, prohibiting theexportation of corn to Britain, ander 
pain of death! And we are to affift him in his ruinous defigns 
on this country, by our own weaknefs and impolicy. In an- 
{wer to a ridiculous plea which bas been urged, by fome of the par- 
tifans of unlimited conceilion, that France having changed her 
navigation fyftem, it behoves us to change our own ; the author 
enters into an explanation of all the navigation laws which have 
been pailed in France from the year 1717 to the prefent time; 
whence it appears that the fevereft reftriciions have uniformly 
beea impofed on neutral trade by the rulers of that country, and 
have never been relaxed unleis from abfolute neceffity, produced 
by our defiruétion of their fleets, and our vaft maritime fuperiority. 
By the laft law pafled on this fubjeé&t at the beginning of the pre- 
fent war, the produce of French colonies fhipped in neutral vef- 
fels are fubjeét to the fame duties on exportation from the place of 
its growth, which it would pay on its arrival in France, in French 
veficls. ‘This lawisexprefsly ftated to be in force only during the 
war. But by our connivance at the trade which this law was pafl- 
ed to encourage, independently of other difadvantages, we ena- 
ble the French Government to raife as great a revenue on the pro- 
duce of their colonies: as they would, in time of peace, or as the 
would, did their navy ride triumphant on the ocean. And this, 
too, without the concomitant expence to which, in either of thofé 
cafes, they muft be fubject, as well for the collection of the re- 
venue, as for the tranfport of their produce to Europe. There is 
fuch au infatuation in our Minitiers on this fubjed, that it would 
feem as if they were firicken with political biindaels ! 
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‘The writer then proceeds to examine the validity of other 
reafons which have been urged in fupport of thefe ruinous 
conceffions. And here he fuccefsfully expofes the grofs igno- 
rance and imbecility difplayed in that execrable pamphiet, « An 
Inguiry into the State of the Nation ;” the author of whitch was 
one of thofe diteratt, whom Mr. Malcolm Laing, in the Houfe of 
Commons, recently extolled the late Minifiers for rewarding, 
That he deferved to be rewarded we admit, but by Buonaparte, 
not by Lord Grenville. We agree, however, fo far with Mr. 
Laing as to acknowledge, that the late Minifters were more anxious 
to reward literary merit than the prefent Minifters. The atten- 
tion which the former paid to men of literary talents was highly 
praifeworthy, however miftaken they occafionally were in the di- 
rection of it; and the negle& which fuch men are faid to experi- 
ence from their fucceflors, we fhall be the laft to juftify. Mi. Can- 
ning, however, muft be excepted from the general obfervation ; 
poflelfing great literary abilities himfelf, he apie how to appre- 
ciate them in others; having always too applied them to good 
purpofes, he can hold in due eftimation thofe who have purfued a 
fimilar courfe; and the fentiments which he lately expreffed on 
the fubject muft meet with ‘the hearty concurrence of all who have 
rightly confidered the influence of the prefs, in the prefent dif 
traéted times. The author’s able dete¢tion of the inquirer’s igne- 
rance we fhall extract. 


“ But the advocates for this commerce argue againft eny obftrution to 
iton the part of Great Britain, on very different grounds 5 while fome 
deny the right, but admit the policy of her interference, others admit the 
sight, but deny the policy. An Inquiry into the State of the Nation, 
written under the infpeétion of two jeading membess of the late adminif- 
tration, contains fome remarks on this topic, which claim attention 
not fo much on account of their own weight, as of the authority under 


, which they were ufhered into public notice, ‘The ingenuity of the author 


is entitled to commendation ; he has made the mott of his materials; but 
alas! in this part of his work, he has laboured for Egyptian tatk-mafters, 
who required him to make bricks without ftraw. His flowing ftyle, and 
well-turned periods, may amufe the ear; his plaulible reafoning may, for 
a moment, beguile the underftanding; but thofe who think’as well as read, 
who adopt no ‘conclufions without examining the premifes from which they 
are drawn, will foon detect the fallacy and weaknefs of his arguments. 
The queftion of right, on the part of America, to carry on this com- 
merce, is abandoned at the outfet ; but the policy, on the part of Great 
Britain, of fubmitting to the continuance of it, is ftrenuoufly -contended 
for ; and it is afierted, that ‘ the real difference between the former and 
the prefent method of carrying French colonial produce, and fupplying 
the French colonies, is extremely trifling in its ultimate confequences ; 
and that other reafons, of a very pofitive nature, enjoin a departure from 
fuch claims in the prefent fituation of affairs.’ 

* This writer fuppofes views and objects in themfelves abfurd ; and by 


imputing thofe views and obje@ts to the advocates for the navigation fy f. 
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tem, he endeavours to fix that abfurdity upon them, which only belongs 
to his own fuppofitions. He fuppoles it to be their obje@, to prevent 4 
fupply of any colonial produce from reaching France ; when the true ob- 
ject is, merely to prevent her from receiving the produce of her own colo- 
nies. He fiates the total gain of England upon thefe prohibitory opera- 
tions to be ‘the caufing Frenchmen to drink their coffee fome fous a pound 
dearer, which is a moft pitiful advantage to us; and creating inconveni- 
ence to America, which is no advantage at all:’ when the real effect of 
making the fugar and coffee of the enemy’s colonies fome fous a pound 
dearer, is the inducing them to drink the fugar and coffee of the Britih 
colonies circuitoufly re-exported, becaufe they can be purchafed cheaper 
than thole of their own; and, notwithftanding the authority of this writer, 
the encouragement of the Britith colonies, and the difcouragement of the 
French colonies, will, in the general eftimation, be confidered as fome 
gain, and even as no pitiful advantage, to Great Britain. 

‘““If the Americans are prevented from importing the produce of the 
French colonies, the French will not, as this writer fuppofes, attempt to 
carry it in their own thips, for the very conclufive reafon which he bimfelf 
effigns, and which might have taught him better, ‘ that the Britifh cruif- 
ers willinfallibly take them?’ nor will it be purchafed by Englifh traders, 
and his apprehenfion be realized, ‘ that the national character will be come 
promifed tor gain ;’ fuch traffic being both illegal and impra¢ticable. His 
Jaft fuppofirion is correét, that ‘if the produce of the French colonies is 
prevented from. being exported, it mutt rot there ;’ remain, he fhould 
have faid, for itis not inthe nature of any Weft India produce to rot by 
keeping. This meafure would not involve the French colonies in that 
ruin which he fo feelingly depiéts; the confequence would indeed be, 
that the planters, inftead of railing produce to give in barter for provi- 
fions, muft raile previfions inflead of produce; and this is certainly more 
defirable than that the Britifh planter fhould be reduced to the fame ne- 
ceffity, which it appears, by one of the letters in the appendix to this pam- 
phlet, mufi be the mevitable confequence of the prefent fyftem. 

* It furely would be a wafie of words to reply to the arguments which 
have been brought forward to prove that the colonies of the enemy are 
eutitled to conlideration and indulgence, becaufe moft of the proprietors 
refide in the mother countries: as it would be to combat the »ffumption, 
that ‘Great Britain cannot intend to prevent the colanial agents from 
fending any of their revenue to the proprietors, or to intercept it on the 
way, aS this would be a kind of warfare quite contrary to the fpirit of 
modern cuftoms.’ Let Luonaparte anfwer, whether the cutting off the re- 
fuurces of the enemy, either by prohibitory decrees againft ‘his colonial 
produce and manutactures, or by feizing, and confifcating his property 
wherever it can ve found, be a kind of warfare quite contrary to the {pirit 
of moderna cultoms. 

“ We aré told, * that we injure the enemy fufficiently by forcing neu- 
trals to Carry bis pruduce round by their own ports, inflead of allowing it 
to be tranfported directly from the colony to the mother country ;’ whea 
the fact is, as the documents annexed to this pamphlet prove, that. his 
produce is fo tranfported trom 8s, Lid, to 12s. 6d, per cwt, cheaper than 
the produce of the Briuth colonies can be carried to the fame markets 
te enter into Competition with it*. 


* * Vide Appendix A.” 
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* We are told, alfo, that ‘ the neutral flag can by no means cover the 
enemy from the effects of our maritime fuperiority ;’ or, in other words, 
that a cover is no cover: for as this writer very juftly remarks, the car- 
riage of Welt India produce is not on account of merchants, who are to 
fell it again after having bought it in the colonies, but on account of ab- 
fent landholders, who have no other way of receiving their rents, but by 
having the produce of their eftates brought over to them. 

“We are defired to believe, ‘ that the advantages which the enemy de- 
rives from the affiftance of neutrals, in carrying on his colonial remit- 
tances, and all the other branches of his diftant commerce, are by no 
means unmixed with ferious injuries to his profperity ;’ when by this very 
affiftance of neutrals his colonies are flourifhing, from the comparative 
cheap rates of freight and infurance at which their produce is brought to 
Europe, and the Britifh colonies are declining from the heavy war charges 
to which their produce is at the fame time fubjeéted, 

“ What admirable arguments are given in favour of continuing this pri- 
vilege to the enemy! only that they are unfortunately mifapplied, and 
fhould have been urged againft the fyftem of permitting neutral (hips, un- 
der licenfes, to carry on that trade which ought to be confined to Britifh 
thips. ‘ While neutral thips and feamen alone are employed in carrying 
on the commerce of France,’ (for France read Britain) ‘ her only nurfery 
of maritime power is deftroyed, the lofes her whole chance of gaining a 
navy, fhe can neither procure a ftock of merchant veffels, nor breed a 
race of feamen to man her fhips of war,’ This is a true picture of the 
ftate to which Great Britain is rapidly advancing. Let her rulers contem- 
plate it ferioufly, and avert the impending danger. 

“Tt is aflerted, that ‘ the deftruction of an enemy’s trade is not to be 
defired, in order to annihilate his national wealth ; that by the individual 
profperity of his fubjects we ourfelves gain; by their progrefs in riches we 
improve our own.’ Is wealth then no longer the finews of war, that we 
are thus recommended to furnifh markets for the ftaple commodities and 
produce of the enemy ? He has himfelf taught us a leffon of better policy, 
by excluding our manufactures and produce from every part of his domi- 
nions. 

“Repeated admonitions are given againft any meafures that may be in- 
jurious to the property of individuals, It is afferted, that ‘ we ought to 
be at war with the government of France alone, but fhould have no fpite 
again{t unoffending and peaceable inhabitants ;’ as if, making the inhabi- 
tants feel the privations and hardthips of war, was not the moft likely wa 
to bring the government to reafon ; or as if the relieving them from all the 
inconveniences of a fiate of warfare tended to make them more defirous 
of peace. 

Ts it not an infult to the underftanding of his readers, that this writer 
thould reprefent America as ‘ a fiate, where no undue bias, either to- 
wards fchemes of ambition, or meafures of fubmiffion to the common 
enemy has ever been fhewn? A ftate where fo many circumttances concur 
to eftablifh the influence of Englith principles and connections, where the 
other powers of the continent, without having any ground for alarm, may 
always expect to find afliftance, as foon as its means are commenfurate 
with its inclinations,’ Can we fo foon have forgotten, that for four years 
together, during the late war, France captured and condemned American 
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veffels together with their cargoes, and that no fuch quick fpirit of refent- 
ment was manifefted towards France, for this long continued feries of out- 
rages, as was fhewn towards Great Britain, for afferting her juft rights? 
Under the awards of the commiflioners nominated between the two coun. 
tries, Great Britain paid America, principal and intereft, cofts and da. 
mages to the very utmoft farthing, for what the had been pleafed to term 
our fpoliations on her commerce. Trance made her a nominal if not 
an adequate compenfation, of two millions of dollars, in the purchale of 
Louifiana, which fhe! accepted in full of all demands; and from Spain, who 
had committed fimilar ads of aggrefhon on her commerce, fhe obtained 
nothing. From the conduct of America to thefe different powers, her 
fyftem of policy may be thoroughly underftood. She remonftrates, the 
threatens, fhe exhaufts all the arts of diplomacy ; but if thefe fail, the 
rather * adop ts meafures of fubmiffion to the common enemy,’ than re- 
forts to adis of hofiility. She has given us fill more recent means of af- 
certaining how ‘ far the influence of Englith principles and conneétions’ 
predominates in her councils, On fome new alledged provocations on the 
part of Great Britain, fhe, laft year, prefaced her negociation for re. 
drefs, with a non-importation agreement; and, in defiance of a folemn 
treaty*, honeftly difcutied in her legiflature, a mction for the confifcatiog 
of Britifh debts. 

‘© On fome new principle of calculation, this writer lays it down as aa 
axiom, * which no words are required to prove,’ that ‘ the blanks occa- 
fioned by fome failors leaving our fervice will fpeedily be filled up; and 
that the nuniber of Britifh feamen, at the end of a given period, will be 
greater, in confequence of our breeding for the American nav y, Juft as the 
number of our people is on the whole augmented by the demand for men 
which our colonies create.” One might be tempted to afk this ingenious 
gentleman, in what fchool he findied arithmetic, to have learned that the 
more are taken away from any given number, the more will remain. 

“At length, he admits that ‘we may feel fome inconvenience in the 
mean time from the progrefs of the enemy’s commerce,’ (which we were 
before told itewas our intereft to promote,) ‘ and the defertion of our fea- 
men to neutral powers,’ (which we were alfo told would increafe their 
number.) ‘ But our general policy, he adds, ‘can never furely be mo- 
delled according to fuch temporary confiderations.’ ‘That thefe confider- 
ations are Goth permanent and paramount, that the policy of Great Britain 
was modelled with due regard to them in the pronde(t days of her glory, 
and that lier exiftence as an independent nation depends upon her due re 
gard tc the continuence of them, are propolitions much lefs difputable 
than thofe which he advances. 


* * Neither the debts due from the one nation to the individuals of. the 
other, nor fhares, nor monies, which they may bave in the public funds, 
or in the public and private banks, fhall ever, in any event of war, or na- 
tional diierences, be fequeftered or confifcated ; it being unjuft and impo 
litic, that debts and engagements contracted and made by individuals hay- 
ing confidence in each other, and in their refpective governments, thould 
ever be defiroyed or imp aired by national authority, on account of na 
tional differences and difcontent. 

* Vide treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, between his Britannit 
Majetty and the U.S. of America, dated Nouv. 19, 1794, art. 10." 
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« But he concludes by faying, ‘ that the evils or difficultes in queftion 
are the neceflary confequences of the long war in which we have been-en- 
aged. They are part of that fucceffion, which the new adminift-ation 
have fallen heirs to; a fucceflion made up of all the dangers and difficul- 
ties, which a long courle of mifmanagement and mistortune has accumu- 
Jated upon the country.’ Thus, what has been fo long vindicated as found 
policy, is now admitted to be made up of evils, difficulties, and dangers 5 
and to be the refult of mifmanagement and misfortune. The truth is come 
out at laft! 

“‘ Sufficient fpecimens have been given to thew, that this writer has ufed 
all that empty declamation, affected philanthropy, aad modern foptuftry, 
which might have been expected in his work, had it been written under 
the direction of Buonaparte himfelf, in fupport of thofe principles which it is 
his intereft to eftablith. What, but the ftrangeft perverfion of talent, or 
the groffe(t infatuation, could induce an Englifhman to maintam, that 
while the manufactures and colonial produce of Britain are interdicted by 
theenemy wherever his arms or influence extends, fhe fhould in return give 
unbounded encouragement to his manufactures and colonial produee, by 
permitting their tranfport in neutral veffels to every quarter of the globe ? 
Unlefs we fight him with equal arms, what fuccefs can we hope for in the 
conteft? Every event that adds to his enormous power by land, is a new 
call on us to counterbalance it, by making him feel the weight of our om- 
hipotence by fea.” 

Lord Grenville, however, it muét be admitted, difplayed much 
more magnanimity than he has evinced of late, in rewarding a 
man who had charged the Adminitiration of which his Lordthip 
formed a part, with leaving “ a fucceffion made up of all the dan- 
gers and difliculties, which a /org courfe of mifmanagement and 
misfortune has accumulated upon the country !” Our author from 
thefe premifes, very naturally, draws the following juft conclufions, 


“‘ Either the old maritime fyftem muft be reverted to, or the new fyfiem 
be carried one ftep tarther: and Great Britain muft requeft that America 
will have the complaifance to carry on the future commerce of her colo- 
nies, as fhe now does that of her enemies, in order that both may be 
placed on the fainme footing, and enjoy the fame advantages, of receiving 
their fuppkes, and tranfporting their produce to Europe, at peace ireights 
aud peace premiums of infurance. 

** But even were Great Britain difpofed thus tamely to furrender the tri- 
dent of the ocean, which fhe now may defy the united powers of the uni- 
verfe to {natch from her graip, France-has declared that the neutrality un 
der which the herfelf finds thelter, thal afford none to Great Britain *, She 
has declared that not only Britith manufaétures and colonial produce are 
lawful prize, but that even neutral property bound to or from Great Bri- 
tain, like a criminal taken in fagrante deliGo, fhall be condemned. She has 








** The arret of | Meflidur, or Juae 19, L803, directs, that the French 
conful at the neutral port, or the officer there appointed, fhal! certify the 
origin of the colonial produce refhipped to France, to guard ¢gzinti the ad- 
miflion of Britifh colonial produce under the American flag.—Suite du 
Code des Douanes, page 173.” 

NO. CIX, VOL, XXVII. T 
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indeed fufpended the execution of this latter decree in favour of America; 
the expediency of fo doing probably having been whifpered to her ruler by 
fome of his more prudent counfellors, left Great Britain fhould be provoked 
to retaliate: but in Hamburgh it was rigidly enforced, when he became 
mafter of that unhappy city. [Is he then to take jult fo much of the law of 
nations as fuits his purpofe? Is he to refpeé it by fea and violate it by 
land, and is Great Britain to be governed by his imperial mandate? Unlefs 
fhe means to refign her high rank in the fcale of nations, the mutt either 
adopt a fyftem of retaliation, or revert to firft principles.” 


If we have not recourfe to this plain and obvious principle of 
felf-prefervation, we fhall richly delerve the wortt fall that can be- 
fall us. In the concluding part of his pamphlet, the author takes 
a brief, but fatisfaftory, view of the confequences of a war with 
America, fhould fhe be mad enough to go to war in_ fupport 
of claims, founded only on ufurpation and injuitice. He firft, 
however, fhews that fhe has abufed the indulgence which we ex- 
tended to her. 


“* The extent to which thefe concefions are abufed may be deduced 
frém American documents. It certainly never was the intention of Great 
Britain to admit the principle that free bottoms make free goods. Her ut- 
moft intention muft have been to permit America to receive produce from 
the colonies of the enemy, in return for the provifions and lumber with 
which fhe furnifhed them. Whether the has confined herfelf within thefe 
limits, will be afcertained by comparing the foreign and domeftic exports 
of her three great maritime ftates, Maffachufetts, New York, and Pennfyl- 
vania. Their foreign exports being the furplus of the produce from the 
colonies of the enemy, after fupplying the confumption of America, (which 
may fairly be confidered as an equivalent for the value of the European 
and Indian goods, exported to thofe colonies) amounted, in 1800, to 
42,096,705 dollars, The total of their domeftic exports for the fame year, 
which are their means of purchafing, amounted to 18,440,090 dollars *, 
What proportion of this domeftic produce was exported to the Britifh co- 
lonies for their fupplies; what proportion was exported to Great Britain in 
payment for goods +, or to the various other countries of Europe, thefe do- 
cuments do not diftinguifh; but they fufficiently prove how vatt a propor- 
tion of the produce of the enemies’ colonies is fhipped, not on American ac- 
count in return for fupplies, but on account of the planters under the 
mafk of American neutrality. 

‘* Mercantile men will not be impofed upon by the fallacious idea, that 
America, in carrying on this commerce, does but labour for Great Bri- 
tain; and that all the returns for this produce are made in Britifh manu- 
factures. Tiey know, that American fhips which carry thefe cargoes to the 
ports of the enemy, find it cheaper, when there, to take their returns in 





““* Vide Appendix B.” \ 

“© + More than hali the domeftic exports of the United States are made 
to Great Britain in payment for goods, the proportion being, by the lateft 
account received, (that of 1805,) 20,653,000 dollars, out of 39,928,000 
dollars,” 
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a the goods of thofe countries, than to make a fecond voyage to procure goods 
ked jn Great Britain : and that this confideration,, joined with the partality 
ame which the colonitts of every nation have for the productions of their mo- 
' of ther countries, induces the Americans to increafe their importation, not of 


by Britith but of foreign manufactures * as well for their own confumpwton, as 
Jefe | for the fupply of the colonies of the enemy.” 
her The author advifes, by way of remedy for the evils of conceffion, 
that America fhould not be allowed to re-export any colonial produce 
of | to Europe. And he fhews, that a claufe to this effect was pre- 
be. | pared by Mr. Pitt, and acceded to by Mr. Jay, in the treaty be- 
kes | tween this country and America negociated in 1794. As fo much 
ith | was faid, in both Houfes, during the exittence of the late Parlia- 
ort | ment, of the loffes which Great Britain would fuftain from a war 
rft, with America, it will be right to fhew what lofles would accrue to 
sx. | America herfelf from fuch a contett. 





“The only advantage America could poffibly gain from the conteft, 
ed would be the eftablifhment of her right to carry the produce of the enemy’s 
colonies, and the confequent extenfion of her commerce, whenever the Eu- 


eat , 9 : : 
ute Topean powers might be at war. This commerce, conlidered as a fource 
om of revenue, is of very little value to her; for, as the commodities draw 


ith back the whole duty on exportation, it leaves nothing to the State but the 


efe trifling tonnage-duty on the fhips employed in it. It is undertiood, how- 
rte ever, that our late minifters ftipulated in their treaty, that America fhould 
yl in future make this commerce a fubject of taxation, thus acknowledging 
he and pointing out the value of what they had conceded, and America had 
ch acquired. They withed, too, to pacify the Britith planter, by this ingeni- 
an | ous device of contriving to lay a tax on the fugars of the foreign planter, 
to the amount of which was to fill the treafury of a foreign power; and inb- 
ar, nite addrefs was difplayed on one fide, and infinite delicacy affected on the 


* other, in fettling the quantum to be impofed ; the negociators on the part 








a of America contending, that they could not, in confcience, charge more than 
in 1 per cent. and the negociators on the part of Great Britain urging them 
led tocharge 2 per cent. ‘This flimfy expedient was held out asa compenfa- 
or tion to the Britifth planter, for the advantage of 25 per cent. given the fo- 
iC- : ' 
he “* Now that the unfortunate rage lot ihipolng gouds Lt. Buenos Ayres 
has fublided, and the Britith manufacturers have leifure to look into their 
vat general concerns, they complain, and with great reafon, that their orders, 
oli both for America and the Weit Indies, are diminifbed ; the Americans not 
us only fupplying the confumption of their own country, and that of the ene- 
he | @Mles’colonies, but that of the Britsth colonies too, “(by illicit trad.) with 
a foreign European and Eaft India manutactures of various defcriptionss 
-_ Official documents tranfimitted to the Eati India Houle, thew that the ex- 
ports from Madras, in American thips, have lately been double the amount 
de Mthofe in Britith thips, ‘Thus, Great Britain mointains poffeilions at an 
eft enormous expence, trem which another power derives greater commercial 
09 advantages than the herfelt does.—* Sic vos non vobis,’ is here exemplified 





with a vengeance! But to do juitice to this fubject, woukd require a volume 
| Tather than a note.” 
T 2 
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reign planter, in the permiffion to tranfport his fugar to Europe in nen. 
tral veffels, This is no exaggerated eftimate; for the value of the fugars 
may fairly be taken at 40s. per cwt. and the medium between 8s. 11d. and 
12s. 6d. the difference between neutral and Britifh freight and infurance, 
is more than one-quarter of the whole, or 25 per cent. But, to return 
from this digreflion.—The increafe in her number of feamen, with a view 
to the fupport of her navy, that paramount confideration with Great Bri- 
tain, 1s no objeé to America, whofe navy is fo inconfiderable. Confider- 
ing this commerce as a fource of profit to individuals, the benefit arifing from 
it is confined to the mercantile houfes and the fhip-owners in feven or eight 
of her principal ports ; and it is not very probable, that, for their emolue 
ment, the government of the United States would entail all thofe mifchiefs 
upon the reft of the community, which would inevitably follow a war with 
Great Britain. 

** In enumerating thefe mifchiefs, the annihilation not only of the com- 
merce contended for, but of every other branch of her prefent extenfive 
commerce, may be firft fated. The diftrefs of her landholders ; whofe to- 
bacco, rice, indigo, cotton, grain, lumber, and produce of all kinds, 
would be rendered of little or no value, by the impoffibility of fending them 
to foreign markets, The privation, or advance in price, of every article of 
neceffity, or comfort, which fhe now imports from other countries. The 
lofs of more than nine-tenths of her revenue, which is derived from duties 
on her imports, and the confequent neceflity of raifing a new and increaf- 
' ed revenue from a people deprived of their accuftomed refources. And, 
laftly, the intettine divifions which would, in all probability, arife between 
the Northern and the Southern States, the inhabitants of which already 
have no great cordiality for each other; and the latter of whom would bear 
the principal burden of this conteft, without having any intereft whatever 
in the objeé& for which it was carried on: divifions which might probably 
haften that feparation between them, which, in the nature of things, may 
foon be expected to take place. 

“ With fuch powerful confiderations to deter America from engaging ina 
war with Great Britain, is it probable that the would hazard a meafure by 
which fo little could be gained, and fo much would be loft? We have the 
authority of Mr. Randolph, an enlightened member of her Houfe of Repre- 
fentatives, for faying pofitively that fhe would not. But, without relying 
altogether upon his opinion, and to.be armed againft the worft, let us now 
weigh, in their turn, the advantages and difadvantages that would refult to 
Great Britain from hoftilities with America.” 


The refult of this laft enquiry is, that Britain would lofe much 
lefs by fuch a war, than by a continued perfeverance in the pre- 
yailing fyftem of conceflions. The author clofes his examination 
with a manly appeal to the good fenfe of the prefent Miniftry. 


« From thefe obfervations it may fairly be inferred, that the effect of the 
late concefhons to America, and the abufe which fhe has made of them, 
are fo injurious to Great Britain, that a longer contitiuance of them on her 
part is inconfiftent with the firft principles of felf-defence and felf-preferva- 
tion; that neither confiderations of right, nor of intereft, will warrant 
America in refenting the retraction of thefe conceffions ; and that even her 
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hoftility is far lefs formidable than fuch neutrality as the at prefent exer- 
cifes. 

‘« Thefe truths have, itis to be hoped, been fully impreffed on the 
minds of his Majefty’s prefent Minifters, by their own reflections on this 
jmportant fubje&. The object of thefe pages is to imprefs them more ge- 
nerally on the minds of the public, Whether his Majefty’s late Minifters, 
from natural timidity, were afraid to open their eyes to a full view of the 
confequences of a rupture with America, and, like children, fancied them- 
felves in danger merely becaufe they were in darknefs; whether they were 
influenced by the interefted counfels of fome of their advifers, whofe fami- 
lies have eftablifhments both in America andin Holland, and on whom 
wealth is pouring in through various channels, by this fpurious and deftruc- 
tive commerce; or whether, actuated by a laudable fpirit of conciliation, 
they acquiefced in thefe conceflions as meafures of experiment, they beft 
know. This good confequence, however, will refult from their conduét, 
that Great Britain, in now adopting fuch a change in her political relations 
with the United States of America as circumftances render both advifable 
and necefiary, cannot be accufed of acting haltily or intemperately ; and, 
with this reflection, the muft confole herfelf for the facrifices fhe has alrea- 
dy made. Thofe fteps which might, perhaps, have been confidered rath 
and premature in the late Minifters, cannot be fo confidered in their fuc- 
ceffors, and are confiftent with the principles which they uniformly profefi- 
ed before they came into office. The general fenfe of the nation will fup- 
port them in this change of fyftem, the neceflity of which is now apparent. 
The profperity of the thipping intereft more particularly depends upon the 
welfare of the colonies, and a ftriét adherence to the navigation laws. Fo- 
reign fhip-owners have now the fame advantage over Britith fhip-owners, 
from the facility with which licenfes are granted, as foreign planters have 
over Britifh planters; and as the foreign “colonies are flourithing, and the 
Britifh colonies declining, fo.foreign fhipping is increafing, and Britith 
fhipping decreafing, from the impolitic encouragement given to the former, 
at the expence of the latter*, Ships, colonies, and commerce, are infe- 
parably connected, and jufily appreciated by Buonaparte, who, for once 
in his life, fpoke with fincerity as well as wifdom, when he declared they 
were all he wanted. Great Britain, who poffefies them, appears not'to know 
their value. Let her adopt different councils, or the will repent her error 
when itis too late. He covets them as the means of gratifying, his infati- 
able ambition; the fhould cherifh them as the fole barrier agaift that am- 
bition, and the beft bulwark of her independence. The reprefentatives of 
many of the commercial towns and cities have, it is underftood, at the re- 
queft of their conftituents, the fhip-owners, pledged themielves to fupport 
arecurrence to the old navigation-fy{tem; the greateft encroachments on 
which, are the conceffions made to America. ‘The baneful confequences of 
thofe conceffions have now been proved by experience, and the retraction 
of them has become a meafure of imperious neceflity. Enough has been 
ftated to convince unprejudiced minds of the truth of thele pofitions ; and 
with thofe who are governed by intereft, or who never recant an error, all 
efforts are unavailing. Men who refufe their affent to plain facts and in- 
controvertible dedu¢tions, are not open to any means of Conviction :—‘ If 
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““* Vide Appendix E,” 
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they hear not Mofes and the prophets, neither will they be perfuadeg 
though one refe from the dead.’ ” 


Several documents are given in the Appendix, in confirmation of 
the ftatements advanced in the tract. The author is evidently a man 
of fenfe and information, is perfect matier of his fubjeét; and has 
difcuffed it with that mixture of temperance and firmne{s which 
its importance required, : 
= a ________) 
Ay tifjay ou Lranfparent Prints, and on I ranjparencies in general, 

By Edward Orme. Folio, pp. 68. Tweuty plates, coloured 

and plain. @l 2s. Sold by the Author, New Bond Street, 

1807. 


THE fine arts are not a little indebted to the {kill and genius of 
Mr. Orme, for the encouragement which they have experienced 
in this country of late years, and his invention of Tranfparent 
Prints has added another wreath to thofe with which the applaule 
of his countrymen had already encircled his brow. [nu this {plen- 
did work, on which no labour or expence has been fpared, the 
author explains, not only theoretically, but practically, his method 
of making tranu{parencies of prints and drawings, which he himlelf 
firfi difcovered by accident : fo that the pupil, by reading this Effay, 
may become as wife as his matter. Receipts are given tor making 
the different kinds of colours and varnithes necellary to be uted in 
the exercile of this ingenious and elegant art ; and the work ts ac- 
companied with a number of highly finifhed and appropriate 
prints, fome of which are prepared for traufparencies, in. order 
that the effect may be the better obferved. ‘The whole work. is 
highly creditable to the tatie and talents of the author, who, we 
hope,. will derive from bis performance ali the advantage which 
his merit entities him to, and which, tiom the high patronage with 
which he appears to be honoured, he has every right to expect, 
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The Archit: Gural Antiquities of Gieat Britain, &e. By John 
Button, Part vii, wih feven prints, 4to, pp. vil. 10s 6d. Long- 
man and Co. 1807. 


The Archteftural Antiquities of Great Britain, &c. By Jobn Brit- 
ton, F.S.A. Part vii, with nine prints, 4to, pp. SO. 1807. 


THE fir ft of thefe parts contains the conclufion of Mr. Britton’s 
interefting account of the ancient Abbey Church of Malmfbury, 
befides an account of Colchefter Cattle, and a defeription of 
a curious. door way to the church at South Ockenden, in the 
county of Effex. No lefs than ten plates have been devoted to a 
difplay of the archite¢tural beauties of Malmfbury Church, fo that 
the antiquarian is fupplied with a rich treat, and with ample food 
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for reflection and for fiudy. Mr. Britton opens his hiftorical and 
defcriptive effay on Colchefter Caftle with the following obfer- 


-yations. 


“* The hiftory of caftles involves a fevere fatire on the propenfities and 
purfuits of man; for the former had never. been neceffary but from the 
rapecity and unbridled tyranny of the vicious part of the datter*. In all 
ages of the world, the horrid and favage fyftem of warfare appears to have 
beer fiudied and encouraged : and though many perfons were compelled 
to (fiudy) it from rational motives of felf-defence, yet the great majority 
feems to have indulged in it con amore. If literature has one paramount 
duty, it is to reprobate (in the prefent enlightened age) the inhuman 
practice of flaughtering men by thoufands +, and to admonith the govern- 
ors of nations to cultivate the benign bleflings of peace, and the amenities of 
focial life. The caftle in ruins is a pleafing objeé& to the eye of an artift, 
but the ftrongly fortified caftle mult excite painful emotions in the mind of 
the philofopher. From the fettlement of the Romans in Great Britain, 
about A.D. 44; tothe end of the reign of Henry the Eighth, embracing a 
fpace of about fifteen hundred years, the annals of this country are replete 
with narratives of flaughter; cither internal diffentions, or foreign wars, 
made every adult a fuldier, and kept him in almofi conftant employ ; and as 
victory was then the only road to fame and fortune, the profefion was 
fludied by the young, and praifed by the aged. Caftles were then necef- 
farily erected in almoft every part of the country, and were varied in fige, 
thape, character, and fituation, according to the age when (in which) 
they were railed, or the ‘kill and power of the architect or (and) pros 
prietor.” 


Every one muft lament, with Mr. Britton, over the monuments 
of human rapacity, and the records of human tyranny. But thefe 
prefent nothing more to the mind than the clear and gradual pro-~ 
grefs of ftates from barbarifm to refinement; not peculiar to 
one, but common toaill. From the contemplation of fuch ob- 
jects the true philofopher will derive much folid, much uleful in- 
fraction. It will lead him to trace with ‘ his mind’s eye’ the pro- 


otk = 





* This fentence is not perfe@ly clear, nor yet accurately conftructed. The 
word former can apply only, with propriety, to The Hifory of Cafes, 
whereas, the author means to apply it to the Cafiles themielves, and not 
to their hiftory, The word /atter, too, applies properly to the propenfities 
and purfuits uf man, and not to man bimielt, as the author intends it thould, 
Again; it is not correét to fay, the r pacity and tyranny of the vici us part 
of man; when we talk of part of man, we {peak of the body and not of the 
mind. By fubftituting mankind tor gan, this inaccuracy would be re- 
moved, 

‘© One murder makes a villain, 
Millions, a herv. Princes are privileged 
To kill, and numbers fan¢tify the crime.” 
Death, a Poem, by Porteus, Bifhop of London, 
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greffive advancement of man, from the G&rft ftage of fociety, re. 
moved as little as his wants would allow, or his defiination admit, 
from a ftate of nature, through all the intermediate ftages, to the 
high point of civilization at which he now beholds him. He will 
obferve his faculties gradually unfolding themfelves, difplaying a 
wider comprehenfion, and a greater vigour, as new occafions for ex- 
ertion arife. He will find him adapting his intelleétual and corpo- 
real endowments to the neceflities of his nature, increafing with 
his means of enjoyment. If furrounded by more powerful neigh- 
bours, and fubject to incefflant attacks, the ftrongeft principle of 
his being, felf-prefervation, renders him a foldier. He foon be- 
comes an adept in the {cience of defence, and having firit adopted 
a military life from compulfion, he afterwards purfues it from 
choice. Out of this ftate of things the feudal fyftem, with its caf- 
tles, its vaflals, its courts, and its tenures, was produced; partak- 
ing neceffarily of the barbarifm of the times in which it had 
birth, but having in it the feeds and the principles of civilization, 
We may, nay we ought to, deplore the evils of war; but fo long as 
human nature fhall remain what'it is, the fource of our Jamenta- 
tion will not ceafe to exift. It is moft deplorable, hewever, that, at 
this advance flage of civilization and refinement, there fhould be 
a nation, fo rapidly receding towards the rude barbarifm of for- 
mer times, as to make “ every adult a foldier, and to keep bim in 
almoft confiantemploy.” And that a nation, too, who made the 
fuperiority of her civilization and refinement the conftant fubje@ 
of her boatt. 

Mr. Britton has given two very good views of Colchefier 
Catile, taken on different fides of the building, befides one inter- 
nal view of the fiair-cafe; and the Eifay gives a copious and fatif- 
factory defeription of the whole. 

The Foghth Part of thefe Antiquities contains a title-page, index, 
and lift of plates to the firft volume, now complete ; an account of 
the fereen in Edward the Confeffor’s Chapel, in Weftmintter 
Abbey ; a defcription of plans of the Queen’s Crofs in Northamp- 
tonfhire, with obtervations on crofles, by-Mr. C. Clarke ; an ac- 
count of a round church at Litthe Maplefied, in Effex; andan 
effay on round churches, by Mr. C. Clarke. This latt effay is 
diftinguifhed by much ingenious and fen{ible obiervation; which 
proves the author to have deeply inveftigated his fubjeét, and to 
potiefs information and knowledge to enable bim to form a nght 
judgment of it. 

In his “ prefatory advertifement” Mr. Britton returns thanks 
to all thofe from whefe communications he has derived affili- 
ance; and he expreffes his hope of being able to complete his 
work in three more volumes. He certainly mutt be the beft 
judge of the extent or quantity of his materials; but we fhould 
think that he will be fearcely able to accomplifh his original 
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purpofe in fo fmalla compafs, That he will receive all the far- 


ther aid which he folicits we cannot allow ourfelves to doubt ; 
and he fo richly deferves the patronage and protection of the pub- 
lic, that he may reckon on their continuance without the finalleft 
danger of felf-deception. 
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Anthologia. A Colle&ion of Epigrams, ludicrous Epitaphs, Sonnets, Tales, 
Mifcellaneous Anecdotes, §c. &c. interfperfed with Originals. 12mo, 
Pp. 184. 4s. Highley, 1807. 


THAT tafte muft be faftidious indeed which cannot find gratification in 
fome part or other of this amufing medley. Though it prefents us with 
many old friends, it introduces us alfo to feveral mew acquaintance. The 
felection is made with judgment, and fome of the original pieces are pleaf- 
ing and pretty. Butin our notice of fuch productions a few lines of ex- 
tract are worth whole pages of comment. 

“TraLtian Pun.—When General Wurmfer had compelled the French 
to evacuate Verona, and raife the fiege of Mantua, the Italians, rejoiced 
at his fuccefles, received the French every where with execration and 
infult. Pafquin and Marforio contributed their fhare to the general con- 
tempt; on the ftatue of Marforio was written, * Sz dice che i Franceft 
fono tutti ladroni,’ *‘ They fay the French are al! rafcals.” To which Paf- 
quin replies: ‘ Non tutti, ma Buona-parte’ * No, not all, but the great- 
er part.’ The latter word, in Italian, meaning a great many, as well as 
being the name of the French general.” 

“ Bon Mort or Lorp Ersxine.—Spencer PERCEVAL coming 
into the Court of King’s Bench later than ufual, the bar was rather crowds 
ed; a barrifter obferved to Erfkine, ‘ We mutt make room, here's a gen- 
tleman of the Jong robe coming.’ ‘ No,’ replied Erfkine, ‘ he is only a 
Spencer of the law.’ ” 

“ Ty Docres.—Thefe words were infcribed by Harry Erfkine to his 
tea-cheft, and make a neat pun, when tranfated Iiterally, being the fe- 
cond perfon fingular of. the verb doceo, to teach; viz. thou teacheft.” 

“ King William the Third, on his acceffion to the throne of England, 
inferted under his arms, ‘NON RAPUI, SED RECEPI, which being 
fhewn to Dean Swift, he farcaftically faid, ‘ The receiver’s as bad as the 

thief.’” 

“ SENATORIAL [R1SHISMS.—lIn a debate on the leather tax in 1795, 
the Chancellor of the Irifh Exchequer, Sir J. Parnell, obferved, that in 
the profecution of the prefent war, ‘every maw thould give his la? gui- 
nea to fave the remainder ;’ Mr. Vandeleur faid, that ‘ however that might 
be, the tax on leather would be feverely fe/t by the bare-footed peafaniry of 
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Jreland ;’ to which Sir Boyle Roach, in fupport of the tax, fuggefted, 
that ‘ it might be ealily remedied by making the under leathers of wood.’” 





“ MODERN INCREDULITY. 
*¢ What legions of tables and whimfical tales 
Pafs current for golpel, where prieftcraft prevails ! 
Our ancettors thus were molt ftrangely deceiv'd, 
What flories of goblins for truth they receiv’d ! 
But we, their wife fons, who thefe fables rejed, 
F’en truth now-a days are apt to fufpect ; 
' From believing too much, the right faith we let fall, 
So now we believe, faith—juft. nothing at all.” 


Thefe are fair fpecimens: if the reader like them, he may fafely pur- 
chafe the book. 


All the Blocks ! or, an Antidote to ‘ All the Talents’. A Satirical Poem. 
In three Diaiogues. By Fiagellum. 8vo. Pp. 96. 3864. Matthews 
and Leigh. 1807. 


ALL the verfe-writers, in the fervice of Oppofition, feem to think that 
the fatire entitled * All the Talents,” has derived its. celebrity folely 
from its merit as a poem, and thence conclude, that if they themfelves 
can write as good verfe, their productions will certainly acquire equal cir- 
culation, and equal fame, But they ought to bave learnt ere this, that 
the real fact is, that the feelings of the country went along with the fa- 
tirift in queftion, and that to this circumtiance is the fuccels of his poem 
tobe principally afcribed, a fact of which he is himfelf perfectly fenfible. 

Flagellum, however, ventures to make the following profefiion in his 
dedication ; 

‘* As truth is uniformly the beft criterion to enfure fuccefs, I thall 
have recourfe to that moft fterling ingredient in order to validate my pofi- 
tion, which goes to prove that you were juftly entitled to the appellation 
of THE TALENTS, which has been moft invidioufly applied to you by Po- 
lypus as aterm of ridicule.” 


Pafiing over the new-coined word, validate, we with to afk the author if , 


he admit truth to be the beaft means of enfuring fuccefs, which, we fup- 


pofe, is his meaning, how it happened that it did not occur to him that, 


it was the very means by which Polypus enfured fuccefs ? Waving, how- 
ever, the obvious interence to be drawn trom his unguarded admifhion, we 
will proceed to try him by his own fthandard, and to thew how far he has 
adhered to his profethon of oblerving truth, But we have a few previous 
obfervations to make on his preliminary matter, As the firft proof which he 
exhibits of the val dity of the utle of late Minifters, aflumed for them by 
their partifans, Fiagellain obferves, that ‘* it has been uniformly allowed, 
that peace is the ‘ureft bulwark of a country, and the _firft operations of 
your adminiftration were of a pacific nature.” If he will take the trouble 
of referring to the page of hiftory, he will find that * All the Talents’ 
have themfelves coututed this notable pofition of his, In the firft place, 
all the Foxites of the late adminitiration reprobated the peace of 1783, 
and fucceeded in turning out Lord’Shelburne and Myr, Pitt, for having 
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made it; and fecondly, all the Grenvillites reprobated the peace of Ami- 
ens, and would have turned out, if they could, the Addingtonian admi- 
niftration, by which it was concluded. So that ** All the Talents” have, 
jn this inftance, given the lie to their eulogitt. 

Their next merit is, the Abolétion of the Slave Trade, which may per- 
chance prove to be the deftruction of our colonies; and is actually a rath 
experiment, wholly unproductive of advantage to the objects whofe inte- 
refisit was intended to promote. We are then told of what a'l the Talents 
intended to do. They intended, we are affured, to re organize the debtor 
and creditor laws; but as this was a project in embryo, it would be prefump- 
tion to decide eitber on its merits or its demerits. The lft of merits 1s, 
indeed, brief, and our readers probably will think it would have been 
more to the purpofe, if Flagellum had attempted to jujfify the late Minif- 
ters from the various charges which have been preferred againtt them, not 
only for what they did, but for what they omitted to do. But it would 
have required a little more fagacity and a little more ingenuity than he 
pofefies to accomplifh fo difficult a tafk.—We thall now exhibit fome 
maiks of this writer’s attention to truth, In his preiace he fays, * It is 
the exifting tag rag adimunftration (which) I feek to unmatk, and give to 
the world in all its native deformity a minifiry, which, without one little 
emanation of the talents of a Piti, adopts the moft faulty points of his 
adminifiration as its fixed rule of attion. For itis now we are to expect 
confummate policy from a combination of Blocks ; a vigorous plan of hofti- 
lines (tor the war-whoop mutt found @d tfinitum) without energetic capa- 
cities; the levy of taxes divelied of all attention to the exiftiog burdens 
impofed on the people; in tho rt, the trite tlory of treatons and traitors 
muft now refound to rob us of our birth-right. May heaven grant that 
the ibepherd proves not the traitor, by opening the wicket to the rav’ning 
woli, and,thus exp fing the told tu inevitable deftruchon.” 

Have Mr Canning, Mr. Perceval, Lord Cattiereagh, and Lord Hawkef- 
bury, not * one litthe emanation of the talents of a Pra?” Mr, Pitt 
himilelt, ‘tis kgown, thought otherwife; and fo thinks every one elfe, we 
believe, burt all the Talents and their poetaliers. If this gentleman had 
pointed out what were the moft faulty pots ui Me. Piit’s adminittration, 
which the prevent mintiiers have adopted, as their fired rale of aétion, 
the public would have been enabled to deeide whether be tpoke truth or 
falfehood. But how, unlefs by anticipation, be could difcover their fixed 
tule of action, almoft before they bad begun te act, and certainly belore 
they had avowed any other rule of action than the wellare and profpe- 
Mty of the country, it is not eafy to conjecture, And whence he drew 
his infe ence that the war-whoop mult refound ad wfartum under a minif- 
try, many of whom were in power when the peace oi Amiens was con- 
eluded, and weie even acculed of baving wooed the embraces of peace 
with too much eagernefs, it 8 equally difficult to imaygme. The affernon, 
that we are to expect “ the levy of tanes divelted of all atrention to the 
exilting burdens of the people,” 1s a direct iallebord 5; for it Is notorious 
that the preleat minjftry approved of Lord Henry Petty’s plan otf finance, 
fo far as it related to the forbesrance to linpole any farther taxes for three 
years. In another note be tells us * we have lofi al’ the Talents, and 
in their ftead have now nv Yalents at all.” Thele proofs of his regard 
to truth, would amply fuflice to prove the fincenty of his profellions, and 
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the degree of credit which is due to him. But difguftful as the tatk is, we 
will exhibit a few more of the fame kind. Deferibing the prefent minif- 
try, he fays, “‘ in the Firft Lord of the Treafury we have a Stone mafon.” 

The Duke of Portland is reviled in mahy other paffages ; the author either 
not knowing, or not chooling to remember, that his Grace was once the 
head of the Whig party, when it contained an infinitely greater portion of 
refpectability and talents, than the laft miniftry could boatt of, though, 
with the exception of Lord Grenville, (who then oppofed them,) and of 
Lord Henry Petty, (who was then at nurfe), it included all the profeffed 
Whigs among them; and, at that time, thefe very men were as prodigal in 
their praifes of his Grace as they are now of their invedctives. ‘“ In the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a vender of fapience, through the medium 
of wigs and gowns.” Is not a lawyer as likely to underfland finance ag 
one who is no lawyer? But has not Mr. Perceval’s education been as 
much a political as a legal education? No objections of this kind were 
ftarted againft Mr. Addington, to whom they would have applied with 
much greater ftrength. As to Lord Henry Petty, he was the Prince of 
Financiers, although he had ftudied neither law nor finance, but French 
metaphyfics under a Scotch profeffor, by the aid of which he might, in- 
deed, make clear things obfcure, but could not throw light upon any 
thing; could raife doubts upon all fubjects, but could remove them from 
none. We proceed with Flagellum’s lift = ** In the Firft Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, the mufter-roll of rank and file.” It is not very certain what he 
means by this; but his objection muft be, that a military man is unfit 
Cipfo-faéto) to be at the head of the Admiralty ; it is agreed, however, on 
all hands, that no man is fo anfit as a naval officer. We have before had 
a general as the Firft Lord of the Admiralty, and he was never objected to 
on that account; in the French fervice all admirals are generals ; and in 
Our own, too, naval officers have. military rank, when on fervice: havin 

faid this, we fhall acknowledge that we would rather fee Lord Mulgrave 
in a different fituation ; and indeed itis our fervent with that Lord Melville 
may foon be re- placed at the head of the Admiralty, for which fituation no 
man in the kingdom (Lord Barham, perhaps, only excepted,) is fo well 
qualified, ‘In the Secretary for the Foreign Department, we have a very 
accommodating weathercock.” Unfortunately for this advocate for truth, 
there is not a more confifient political character than Mr. Canning; yetin 
another note he has the affurance to renew his abule of that gentleman, 
‘¢- The incapacity Of this gentlemanis by no means a poetical fiction, as 
he is poffefied of none of thofe requifites fo abfolutely eflential to fit him 
for the flation in which the Blocks have thought proper to placehim.” We 
fhould think that Lord Grenville would tell a different ftory ; aHowing, as 
we do, that there never was a more able fecretary of ftate for the foreign 
department than his Lordthip, while acting under the genial influence of 
his firft patron, and fupporting the manly principles which he then pro- 
feffed, we fhould be glad to Jearn in what better fchool a gentleman deftined 
for a fimilar fituation could poffibly be placed, than in his Lordthip’s 
office. It is well known, that Mr. Canning was, for feveral years, Under- 
Secretary of State in the Foreign Office, over which Lord Grenville pre- 
fided ; and if it be the charaéterifiic of a weathercock to remain confiftent 
and firm in tbofe principles which he then and always profefied, while 
Lord Grenville has thougot proper to change them, or, which is much the 
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fame thing, to act as if he had changed them, then Flagellum tells truth ; 
gh be fpeaks the language of falfehood. As to the vulgar lie, that 
Mr. Canning does not underftand French, none but the very nightmen of 
Parnajfus would ftoop to repeat it. 

“In the Lord Chancellor,” purfues this wretched poetafter, “ we have 
an old applewoman, always replete with croakings and fapient faws.’ 
This: charge defies confutation, mocks all comment, and fets she 
powers of reafoning at defiance. On Lord Melville he pours ont as much 
feurrility as he dare, though not quite ¥& much as the Solicitor General 
to all the Talents; but it fhould be remembered, in his favour, that the 
ormer has not the privilege of Parliament, and therefore we mui take the 
will for the deed. With his ufual attention to veracity, Flagellum aflerts, 
that Lord Melville pofitively affirmed, that Hardy, Tooke, and Co., were 
guilty, although they had been acquitted by a jury, and that he fil pers 
fifls in calling them acquztted felons. Lyars, ‘tis faid, fhould have good me- 
mories. Flagellum ought to have known, that it was a portion of all 
the Talents, and not Lord Melville, who chara¢terifed the worthy perfon- 
ages in queftion as acquitted felons. Mr. Windham, we fufpect, finds him- 
felf ftrangely fituated, to be thus expofed to abufe from men who mean to 
panegyrize him, and attacked through the fides of his enemies? “ Lord 
Melville, when in office with Pitt, held three places at once; viz, Secre- 
tary of State, Prefident of the Board of Controui, and Treafurer of the 
Navy.” There is a lie under the femblance of truth, Itis certainly true that 
Lord Melville did hold thefe three places at the fame time ; but it is utterly 
falfe, that this faét affords, as he -infinuates, a proof of his Lordthip’s 
ravenous {pirit, for it is notorious that Lord Melville, though he difcharged 
the duties uf three places, received only the falary of one, and “that he a@tually 
gave up to the public the fum of thirty-four thoufand pounds that were due to 
him, for the falary of Secretary of State. And yet this nobleman is to be 
inceffantly abufed by the fcribblers of the party for his rapacity, while 
the infatiate family of the Grenvilles, gorged as they are, even to repletior ny 
with the public money, are to be exto ‘lied, by the fame patriotic writers, to 
the very ger Curfe on fuch mongrel patriots ; they area difgrace to their 
country! Having thus exbibited fufficient fpecinrens of the author’s ad- 
herence to his own maxim, our readers wili not be furprized at our requeft 
to correct a trifling error in his preliminary obfervations, and in feveral] 
other paflages where the word occurs ; and, inftead of truth to read falfe- 
hood. 

It will now only be neceffary. to adduce a few proofs of his pation ta- 
lents ; but we mutt firft notice one afiertion, which, if any thing he fays 
can be relied on, is worth attention. . 

‘© As I have fo recently fpoken of all the “Talents, I beg leave to add, in 
addition to the reafons alledged in my dedication, which went to prove 
that they were truly deferving the title, that it was not only 1a contempla- 
tion, but abfolutely refolved, that 4 TOTAL ABOLITION OF TYTHES 
fhould immediately take place.” We fhall referve our comments on this 
refolution of the late miniftry, until we fha!! have afcertained the fact. 
But we have no hefitation in faying, that if they. had not refolved to abolih 
tythes, as this {cribbler afferts, but to repeal the Tet and Corporation A&s, 
and to grant Catholic Emancipation, as they have themfelvyes more than in- 
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timated, fince their difmiffion, they would moft richly deferve to be im- 
peached. We fhall now bring forward fome beautiful illuftrations of the 
poetical genius of this infpired bard. 


“* =—When I contemplate England’s rifing fame 
Committed to the care of blind and lame; 
See fick Britannia dwindled to a ghoft, 
Recalling radiant wifdom, late her boaft, 
Where fage experience learn’d her conftitution, 
Had prob’d her wounds—applied the fame ablution.” 





“ In Canning’s praife Fame’s clariontrump hath wrung, 
But knows he, fave his own, a hving tongue ? 
A nation’s fpleen was ne’er before thus urg’d, 
Or common fenfe by Folly fo much purg’d.” 


The poetical portrait of Mr. Perceval is drawn at too much length to be 
given entiie; our readers muft therefore be fatisfied with the contem- 
piation of one or two of its motl beautiful features. 


“ As tothy fcull-cap, itis nought but rags; 
But for the pockets, zounds and death ! they’re bags : 
With feams a}! double-ftitch’d, that no ill fate 
May tend ’em open, gorg’d with golden weight. 
As to the caffock, it is all a Aum; 
Some wag hath rent it offabove the bum, 
Leaving expos’d to public view thy breech, 
That boys may give grave honour’s throne a twitch. 
To keep compun@ion from thy foul aloof, 
It mutt be own’'d thy veft is bullet-proof: 
As to thy front, with kiffling friend D-nd-as, 
’Tis doubly plated o’er with polith’d brafs ; 
And for thy brainepan, ’tis as amply flow’d 
For flate affairs, as tenantlefs abode.” 


The kill of the artift is equally difplayed inthe delineation of Lord 
Lldon’s portrait. 
“© So come forth, penfive wool-/ack, legal clay ! 
«Grant refrefh'd ! the ling’ring law’s delay ! 
The Chance’ry’s drayecart! drone of Lincoln’s-Inn ; 
The tight-cork’d bottle of its endlets bin ! 
Since vain’s the legal fearch we may purfue; 
An Eldon’s fapience blunts the keeneft fcrew. 
Once more the raven croaks, fell bird of fate ! 
No caufe decided—miatters arbitrate: 
Sly ruje, by which the judge his confcience eafes, 
Relerning judgment wherefoe’er he pleafes, 
Now litien, prithee, to his ftudied rant, 
His vows, bis eye-drops, hyperbolic cant :” &c, &c. 
Lord Hawhefbury’s is a whole-/ength portrait: indeed it feems to have 
deen fketched on the bed of Procruttes. Two or three features, however, 
muit fullice dor our readers. But before we exhibit them, we muft pro 
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duce another grofs miftake of this blundering blockhead ofabard. After 
ftigmatizing his Lordfhip, as a “‘ rapacious peer,” and the verieft parafite 
to ‘the King in exiftence, he fagacioufly adds, ** As to the back-ttairs, it 
isa ftory that has,” (has what? but’tis too much to expe grammar 
from a poetafier) ** and will ftand on record fo long as his Lordfhip thall 
live: but back- itairs are nothing with J-nky, who would with equal ala- 
crity kifs back-d-s*, if another place or penfion could be procured by fo 
honourable an employment.” Here the author has given another rap on the 
knuckles to his friends ; and, no doubt, the Marquis of Buckingham will 
feel highly obliged to him for this back-ftairs blunder. Now to the 
portrait. 
‘* When thou hadft accefs to the r—] ear, 

By turns, inftilling hope, or doubt, or fear; 

Whifp’ring to Majefty that Pitt was ill, 

That Fox had got the gripes, and ta’en a pill ; 

How Boney for a furfeit fwallow’d phyfic, 

Or that fome féte that morn was giv’n at Chifwick, 





This is the man now filling pott of Sec 

For Home Department ! nought can break his neck : 
Atlas political, whofe fhoulders’ fort 

Can penfions, places, finecures fupport. 

Who Mammon’s throne would fill, to footh his itches, 
And, not content, then rob hin of his breeches; 

A title wrought no change in H-wkf-b-ry ; 

What fimple J-nky was, the ‘Lord mufi be: 

For gold he panted, and for pelf doth pant, 

True fucking court-leech ; rav’nous cormorant ; 

The greedy babe, not merely gorging pye 

With mouth, but equally with goggle eye. 

Adieu ! adieu! to Plutust I commend thee ; 

As for old Nick, he always did befriend thee. 

Mott of his imps now form the high ftate legion ; 

So I'll not introduce thee to his region, 

But take my leave, affur’d the blockifh fpell 

Muft break, and waft ye to your native hell.” 


“« Tac, my friend,” &c. 


We heartily with that all blockijh heads were broken, and then their 
tongues would not run fo faft. One more fpecimen, and we will fpare 
the patience of our readers all farther trial. 


“* In flight poetic, I forgot a Lord, 
A fpick-fpan new one, I mean Bobby Ward ; 


—— 





* This evidently implies that his Lordfhip has Aijed back-ftairs 5 which is 
father a novel mode of gratifying a rapacious difpofition, 
+t Query Pluto? 
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Who once conceiv’d that he lafh’d Boney’s fins 
, When State’s Sub. Sec. he penn’d the bulletins. 
Thefe fpecimens renown’d of his fhew’d wits, 

Long details of the fight at Aufterlitz ; 

Which had been quite complete—I tell ye, footh« 
Had they not been deficient all in—truzh. 

Thofe great men, Bathurft, Montrofe, and Chatham, 
Are not, in my opinion, worth a da—n. 

In Bedford’s thoes now marches on Richmond, 

Who late fail’d over the falt-Water pond. 

We've gen’rals twain, tho’ not i’ the army, for 

Th’ Attorney’s one ; t’ other Solicitor : 

But when they’re nam’d, you'll own I tell no &bs, 
Friend Pl m-rone; and v other Sir Vic. Gibbs.” !!!!!1!! 


We can really copy no more; our love of impartiality has carried us 
too far, exhaufted the whole flock of our patience, and, we fear, that of 
our readers too. Fortunately, not one word of comment is neceflary ; 
and we fhali conclude with a friendly admonition to all the Talents to in- 
ftitute a new office, and appoint Flagellum bel/iman to the party ; he will 
have an advantage which fome of thofe who fill their other new offices 
have not: he will be admirably qualified for his fituation. One word 
more at parting. Erafmus could not have drawn the chara@er of Vlagel- 
lum and his mufe better than he has himfelfin the following lines : 


‘* Rhyme without reafon makes the mufe a tool, 
Therefore { briefly fay, A FOOL’s a FOOL,’ 


Metville's Mantle ; being a Parody on hag Poem entitled “ Elijah’s Mantle.” 
8vo, Pp. 24. 1807. 


AT the clofe of the book reviewed in the preceding article was a Parody 
on Elijab’s Mantle, which we did not think worthy of notice. The perody 
before us, though devoid of the folly and of the fcurrility which mark the 
other, is fill greatly inferior to the original, and has, indeed, nothing 
but Ws fentiments to recommend it; and thefe will no doubt revommeal 
it to the Foxites: aud the Gienvilles. Its obje@t, the author tells us, in his 
“ advertifement,” is io countemet the efleéts of thofe impofitions which, he 
maintains, are practifed by the prefent Adminittration. He accufes them 
ot awith to renew the nots of 1780 by the cry of the Church is in danger, 
and to inflame the minds of the populace with religious fury. Believing, 
as we do, mott firmly, that the Church was in very great danger, we 
muft deny the faé, that any fuch cry was raifed throughout the coun 
try. The truth is, that the people faw it was a quetlion between theif 
King and a poweriul arifiocratic confederacy, who wifhed to lord it over 
him ; and on this ground, and no other, did they give their votes at the 


election, As to the danger of riots, from religious enthufiafm, the authory | 


who appears to be a fenfible and a difpaffionate (though not ap unprejue 
diced) man, muft know the temper of the times too well, we fhould think, 
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to entertain the fmalleft apprehenfion of it. Religious éndifference, unfor- 
tunately, is the characteriftic of the prefent age. 

“ Mr. Windham,” fays the author in a note, ‘ fupports meafures, not 
men; and the more liberal the meafures, the more be approves of them.” 
Mr. Windham oppofed the abolition of the flave trade ; {peaking of which, 
the author fays, ** but, thank God! the flave trade has been abolithed be- 
fore their:difmiffal from office.” We think Mr. Windham was right; but 
what became of his diberafity, in the author’s.eftimation, on this occation ? 
The compliment to Mr. Fox, in the clofing ftanza, is natural enough ina 
Foxite, but we fhould be both hypocritical and inconfiftent, were we to 
accede to’ the jufiice of the application. Contending wits and fatirifts 
may parody ** Llijah’s Mantle,” but they will never equal it. 


Flagellum Flagellated ; a Satirical Poem, with Notes. By Ben Block. 8vo. 
p- 50. Is Od. Stockdale, junior, Pall Mall. 1807. 


IN his preface, this writer apologifes for having been tempted to retort 
“ the low abufe with which ‘ All the Blocks’ abounds, in its native vulga- 
rity ;” and in his ‘* dedication” he excules the grounds upon which that 
poetafter attempts to defend the claims of the late miniftry to the appella- 
tion beftowed on them by their partifans : thefe grounds are, PEACE, and 
the ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 

© I thould be forry,” fays the author, “ to rob them of this merit; but 
permit me to enquire wherein they are entitled to the prefumptuous 
title of ALL THE TALENTS in their weak and imbecile attewipt to make 
a@peace? Was it in the means (which) they took to accomplith this moft 
defired event ? Or does the per/on they made choice of as au ambaflador 
to execute their plans, entiile them to all the praife (which) you fo la- 
vifhly beftow ? Could they find no other perfon than Lord L--d-rd-l-, 
who had only, and could have only, the honour of the nation ia bis mind 
to attend to, and with an Argus eye to watch the tricks of the artful and 
defining Talleyrand ? Pray, Flagellum, has not his Lordfhip property in 
France to a large amount? What ! a peer of Old Eng!and®* prefer French to 
Britith fecurity ? Shame, where is thy bluth? For Lord L-—’s fake, I will 
not take a retrofpeét of bis former conduct previous to his amalgamation 
with all the Talents; but I cannot omit mentioning the fugar-fop of 2 or 
30001. a-year for his Lordthip’s difappointment in not going to fhake the 
pagoda tree in India. Yet all the Talents take no care of theslelves, 
forfooth ; no, not they—modef gentlemen, they are too liberal, too patriotic 
—they fcorn to take any thing, them/elves, from the public purte, or give it 
to others, What ten commiffioners, at upwards of 100@1. per annum 
each ? is that nothing? But do tell us, Flagellum, for what purpofe? 
To tell us, what we already know, that there has been great peculation ; 
will it reftore one thilling back to the public purfe? No! not a doit. 
However, the friends of all the Talents muft be provided for, though it 
thould be by fending good money after bad. An enormous falary to Mr, 





—- 


* His Lordthip was only a Scotch peer when he fold one of bis beft 
eftates in Scotland, and laid out the produce in purchaling the confifcated 
property of the French church and nobility.—Rev. 
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T-ck-r, for falfely accufing Sir Home Popham of peculation; this is outs 
heroding Herod! Read the Scriptures*, Flagellum, ‘ Take the beam out 
of thine own eye;’ you may be able to fee clearer: but, rogue-like, you 
think you have the advantage by crying rogue firft. So much for the 
peace (which) all the Talents intended to make, and their patriotic difinte- 
reftednefs ; as you only mention ¢wo things in their favour, fo will I ob- 
ferve not to bring more proofs againft them. Had they accomplithed a 
peace,” (aye, a fair, honourable, and fecure peace) ‘* every humane man 
would have blefled them, and they would have deferved the applaufe of 
the world.” 

Candour, however, demands the acknowledgment, that if the late mi- 
nifters did not make a peace, the fault was not theirs; for they exerted 
their utmoft efforts to produce it, and were ready to make even greater fa- 
crifices than the relative fituations of the contracting parties could juf- 
tify. 

** And fo, Flagellum, to their labours we are indebted for the abolition 
of the flave-trade. Experience makes fools wife.” Yes, fools who ac- 
knowledge their folly, but not thofe who miftake ignorance for knowledge, 
and incapacity for talent. But we have that yet to learn, and experience 
only can fhew us whether, as a political fcheme, it is wife, or asa chriftian 
one it ishnmane. As to its being fubverfive of the laws of nature and 
of heaven, in the fcriptures we fee no mark of Divine difpleafure at the 
traffic of flaves, therefore we ure affuming great arrogance to ourfelves 
(rather, difplaying great arrogance) in faying, all generations before us 
have aéted contrary to the laws of nature and of heaven. Let us look to what 
France has done in their noufenfical jargon of univerfal liberty and free- 
dom. They have mude the blacks free, and themjfelves flaves. Look at the 
hiftory of St. Domingo! and 1 pray heaven we may not fee the fame 
bloody deeds tranfacted at Jamaica, and our other Weft India Iflands: 
if we fhould, all the Talents will, I hope, volunteer their fervices to quench 
the fires (which) they have lighted.” 

We are decidedly of opinion that Mr. Wilberforce, for whofe virtues we 
have a very fincere refpe¢t, though we ferioufly dread the effeéts of his en- 
thufiafm, ought to be appointed viceroy of the new fettlement of Sierra 
Leone ; the happy produce ot experimental philanthropy ! and to ferve the 
office without a falary, as fome fmali return for the heavy expence which 
he and his philanthropic affociates have entailed upon the country. On 
the praife beftowed by Flagellum on that portion of the Talents ycleped 
Richard Brinfley Sheridan, a name which includes every thing that is great 
and good, in religion, in morals, in politics, and in focial life, his Fiagellator 
thus remarketh, ‘ 

** No wonder he merits your praife for having wifhed to make fome 
little alterations in the laws between debtor and creditor ; but, Flagellum, 
here he had a little fellow-feeling. He told his friends on the huttings 





* We threwdly fufpect that Flagellum is torbidden to read the Scriptures 
without a prieft tor his w/ferpreter. Perhaps this practice may once more 
render the Romith faith fa/hidnable, as people of condition may have the 
credit, without the trouble, of looking into their Bible, which they may 
then read, as many of them now vote,---by prozy. Whether Lords Gren- 
ville and Howick, Meffrs. Grattan, Windham, and the little Jacobi 
banker of Waterford, have fo read it, we prefume not to decide.—Rzv- 
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at Covent-garden, he would fell the freemen of Ilchefter to his fon, a mo 
marvellous worthy honeft gentleman, as he attempted at Stafford, and this 
becaufe they placed him beyond the fenfitive touch of a bailiff. Qh, Gra- 
titude ! whither art thou fled? Far from the bofoin of this jewel, this 
brighteft gem of all the Talents. Here I mutt revert to what bad efcaped 
my notice in your dedication, where you fay, * and from the general te- 
por of your proceeding was to be difcerned the moft fcrupulous altten- 
tion to the exitting burthen impofed on the community at large.’ Gra~ 
cious God ! how can, or bow could, you have the effrontery to affert fuch 
a palpable falfehood ? Look at the commmiffioners—Mr. T-ck-r, and L 
believe the Hon. Mrs. C. F-x, and many more, who, no doubt, have ferved 
the public as well as ¢iis lady, and Lord E--k-ne; and give them penfions 
from the hard earnings of (Sir Francis Burdett’s friends) the njo- 
bility !” 

We interrupt our quotation to introduce a happy remark of a witty 
friend of ours, who, during the late election for Wefiminfter, adviled the 
Baronet to adopt the following appofite motto : 


MoBILITATE viget, virefque acquirit eundo, 


Mr. Horne Tooke, or Dr, Parr, may tranflate it for their young friend, 
and will do well to recommend it to his ferrous attention. 

* One faid this country was not worth Jiving in; another, that it was 
not worth defending, Tndeed, it is well known if Lord E) k-n- (when Mr, 
E--k-n- and the Detender of Rebels) could have got the whole of lis pro- 
perty fafe to America, he never would have bad the honour of fitting on 
the Woolfack. For my part, [ with from my foul that all thofe who think 
Old England neither worth living in, nor worth defending, would thip 
themfelves off with all convenient {peed.” 

With this with, we are perfuaded, every haneft Briton wil! concur, 
In one of the notes is an allufien to a tranfaétion which occurred during 
the General Election, while all the Talents were in power, It is a tranf- 
action of {uch a nature that it cannot be too deeply mveltigated, too gene- 
rally known, nor tov loudly reprobated: for this reafon, we tha!! extract 
the note, 

“* Captain Hawkins, an old feaman, qa native and inhabitant of 
Saltath, had very great influence in that borough from family con- 
nections, but more from goodnels of heart and difpofition, In the reign of 
terror at the A B , that is, during the St, V—— reign, Captain 
H was applied to by the B—— for his intereft in favour of a 
perfon to reprefent the Borough : it was comphed with, and that perfon, 
by Captain H.’s interett alone, was chofen the member. Soon afterwards, 
this humane B , through Mr. T—ck—r, a gendeman notorious as 
amere matter-of tact man, wrote to Captain H for his intereft in 
favour of another gentleman to be chofen Mayor: this Captain H-—, 
from c-riain reafons, could not comply with. Gentle reader, mark 
the fequel ! Captain H foon received a public letter from the A, B_ to 
prepare himfelt for a court martial for tyranny and oppreflion, on a 
charge brought by a drunken mafter, thirteen months after th's fuppofed 
crime took place, A private letter from Mr. T—ck—r, informing him 
at-the fame time, that counfel would be fent down to him through the 
kindnefs of E-~— S$. V., to confult with him on Ais defence; well, this 
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Counfel did come—a Mr. C r; and what, gentle reader, did this 
Counfel?) Why he propofed to Captain H., that if he would be the 
means of Mr. —— being chofen mayor, he had authority to fay, the 
court martial would be dropped, or, if the mafter did perfift in his 
charge, and he fhould be found guilty, the miniftry would afterwards 
fupport him, that is, would reftore him to his rank. Captain H., with a 
firmnefs which innocence always commands, fpurned the bafe offer, 
and faid, he was ready ior a court martial whenever it might be ordered. 
But this was not all—The A. B. had three diftinG courts of inquiry, before 
they could get one to fay there were grounds for a court martial. Would 
Not any one tuppofe, that, as Captain H. refided at Saltafh, fo near 
Plymouth, out of refpe@ to him as an old officer, and to fave him ex- 
pence, the B. of A. would have ordered the court martial to be held at 
Plymouth ?—but no; that was too great a favour. An old officer had 
dared to refule a requeft, and of courfe he was forced to go from Saltath 
to Portfmouth to be tried for a fuppo/ed crime, committed thirteen months 
previous to the order for the court martial. Captain H. was fried, and \ 
acquitted, and left to find his way back to Saltath as well as he could, 
Mufti it not be clear to every man of common fenfe, that this court mar- 
tial never would have been thought of as long as Captain H. complied with 
the amperatice withes of , but no longer? for there cannot 
be a doubt this court martial was kept in petto, ready to be brought for- 
ward the moment Captain H. dared to think and act for himfelf. The 
event has proved it. The trial I rejoice to find is publifhed*. Now let 
the ‘ Officer in the Channel Fleet,’ who figured away in The Timest to 
fupport Lord St. V., and produced his Lordfhip’s orders to the Phyfician 
of the Fleet, concerning the fick, as proofs of his humanity, read this! | 
The noble Lord’s humanity will, I think, appear of a new clafs, genus, | 
and {pecies, of which we hope there are no feeds or offsets. What a mer- 
ciful, humane, feeiing Peer and Admiral, to call that humanity which was* 
his duty as an oflicer, and would have been done, had he not fo ordered 
it, by every captain and officer in his fleet, namely, take care of the fick! 
—but this Peer was one of ALL tHE TALENTS. His Lordfhip pulled 
fhe wires at the Adm y, and puppet G--y and lubber M-rk--m, like 
automatons, moved only accordingly. What think you of this, Flagel- 
lum ?—Sir H. Popham is another fpecimen of noble humanity. Who di- 
rected G--y to perfecute Sir H. Popham, or rather to order him home to 

















| 


be perfecuted? /To Sir E, P----w his Lordthip was kind indeed.—The | 


{tyle of what you think poetry and fatire I thall veniure to make ufe of, 
as it is very a propos to what pafiea between the Peer and the Knight; 
7.e., ‘If you kifs my » 1’l) feratch your elbow.” What think you, 
Flagellum? Your elegant language has improved me.” 








ot 


“We will thank any of our correfpondents to let us know where this. 
Trial mav be had.—Rev. 

+ This writer does not feem to know, that The Times is the property of 
the identical Mr. T—ck—r, who appears to have been the agent in this 
moft fcandalous tranfaétion. Hence all the praifes lavifhed fo profufely 
on the moft vain, empty, felf-fufficient, and tyrannical animal, that ever 
walked the’ quarter deck.—ReEv. ' 
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The tranfadtion here recorded, if the faéts be correétly ftated, is one of 
the moft infamous in the annals of Whig tyranny; but we fhall referve 
our final fentiments upon it.until we thal! have read the trial of Captain 
Hawkins. Meantime, we muft exprefs our aftonifhment that fuch a man 
as Mr. Windham, who, wifh all his party prejudices, has the mind of a 
gentleman, could proftitute his praife to fuch a being as the principal 
figure in this exhibition! 

We have no room to quote any part of the Poem. The verfe is not 
above mediocrity ; and the whole compofition, indeed, bears evident marks 
of hafte. ‘The ftyle is fovenly, aud abounds with inaccuracies. 


Poems, chiefly amatory. By David Carey, Author of the Pleafures of 
Nature, Reign of Fancy, &c. &c. Pp. 127, fmall 8vo. 5s 6d, bds. 
Blacklock. 1807. 


HITHERTO we had marked, with pleafure, the progrefs of this young 
poet; and we had hoped, ere this, to be greeted with fome performance 
of his pen, worthy of the author of ‘* The Reign of Fancy*.” The Poems 
now before us are probably all that Mr. Carey intended them to be. “ In 
treating of ‘ love and love’s difport,’ fays he, *‘ inftru@ion feems out of 
the cafe, and all that may be expected of fuch a writer on fuch a fubje& 
is, that his fentiments fhould be chafte without being dull, his fancy not 
more lively than correct, and his defcription pleafing without the aid of 
meretricious ornament. With this objeé& in view, and with the utmoft 
reverence for the caufe of virtue, the following amatory pieces were writ- 
ten; and notwithftanding they are the fpontaneous effufions of the mo- 
ment when the fancy is feldom governed by the moft rigid rules of propri- 


ety, they may poflibly tend to thew that a poet may be a lover, and fpeak 


the language of paffion, without wounding the delicacy and forfeiting his 
claim to the favour of his miftrefs.” 

With the exception of one or two inftances, we conceive that Mr. Ca- 
rey has fucceeded in his aim; yet, as we confider his Mufe to be capable 
of far more elevated flights, we truft that the prefent morceaur are to be 
regarded only as the precurfors of fomething which may poflefs a fironger 
claim upon our intereft. 

A confiderable portion of elegance, of unfophifticated feeling, and of 
poetic vigour, will, however, be found in thefe pieces; of which we fub- 
mit the following, addrefied ‘* Jo Love,” as a fpecimen, 


“ O Love! if thou would’fi fill poffefs 
My heart with genuine tendesnefs, 
Though Hope no more illumes my day, 
And Laura’s form be far away, 

Ah! lead me to the fummer thade 
By many a fweet fong vocal made ; 
Or flowery meads, or verdant hills, 
Where many a lucid fiream difils ; 





— 


* See a review of this Poem, in the 21ft volume of the Anti-Jacobin, 
p. 130. 
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When Day’s laft lingering weftern fire 
Gleams on the leffening village fpire; 
The fcenes that, wont to charm my breaft, 
And oft by Laura’s prefence bieft. 
Again, {weet Love! O lead me tiere, 
And chafe awhile the tiend Defpairy. 
And [ wili catch the woodland fong 
That feems the mulic of her tongue ; 
And I will kifs the rofe’s bloom 

That tantly watis her breath’s perfume ; 
And mark the glimmering profpect fade, 
And think | claf, the lovely maid, 

Tih tranfports, fuch as the can give, 

Bid rapture’s waking vilions live, 

And, haply, H-pe, as from the tomb, 
May rife in renovated bloom ; 

May fnatch one momeut to be gay, 
And gild the future with her ray.” 


The Moorland Bard ; or Poetical Recolle@ions of a Weaver in the Moorlands 
of Stuffrdfhire: uith Notes. 2 vols. 24in0, Pp... 94 7s Od. All- 
but, Hanley, Siaffordihire; Button, London. 1807. 


IN a modett preface this bumble bard, whofe name is BAKEWELL, de- 
precates the fevertty of criticilm, and prefers his lowly claims to public 
protection, * Ji thefe plain queftions,—Does the book pleafe ?—wall it 
corrupt the heart, or pervert the underflanding? can be anfwered to the 
honour of the work, then he trufts i will efcape cenfure.” His confidence | 
is well founded; we confcientioufly anfwer his plein quettions, by «fiuring 
him, and the public, that the book does pleaie us, and will pleafe every 
fimple, unfophifticated mind, not inc:uding, of courfe, the difciples of the 
meretricious fchool of La Crufca; and that, fo tar from corrupting the 
heart, or of perverting the underfianding, its natural tendency t» to meli- 
orate the one and to improve the other. The author is evidently a man 
of fenfe, refle tion. and teeling: bis Poems are geverally imple and pleaf- 
ing; fome of them are pathe ic 3 and the Notes conta many pertinent 
ant! judicious remaiks. In one of his Notes, he detends an opinion, ad- 
vanced in a former work (which has not met our eye), that maniacs, who 
commit deliberate fwreide, thould experrence the punithment which the law }} 
applies te murcer. The ideas novel; but the arguments with which itis 
fupportes are voth ingenious and tercible. Fle is no doubt aware that it 
is the abjence of will, o1 the deftrudction of free agency, sich is fu poted 
to refuli irom anfanity, that exempts the maimac from puniihment. It is 
the »-alus animus, or ecil mind or intention, which conftiutes the guilt; 
and if #@ man have no direction of bis own mind, he ceales to be a free 
agent, and cannot, thereto e, be charged with the confequences ot his 
actions, [ts onths prefumption that the law acts; but we fo far agree, 
with our ingenious bare, as te admit the torce ot the argument which he 
builds on the known influence ©) perfonal fear on the mind of a maniac. 
We uo think, that a maniac might be deterred from the commnfiion of 
murder by the knowledge that, 11 he committed it, he would be hanged; 
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‘in the fame way in which he is deterred from the commiffion of other a@s 


by the dread of correction. The argument, of courfe, applies only (and 
the author fo limits its application) to fuch murders, committed by ma- 
niacs, as are manifeftly the refult of deliberate fore-thought and reflection. 
We long ago ventured an opinion, that if one maniac were executed for an 
attempt to murder the King, we fhould hear of no more fuch attempts. 
At all events, the bard’s opinion deferves not to be fligmatized, but is en- 
titled to very ferious attention. We fthall now extra@ two or three of his 
short poetical pieces, as fpecimens of his ftyle and manner, 


‘ON BUONAPARTE'S DEFEAT AT ACRE. 


“¢ When Boney in Egypt had got the command, 
He thought for to conquer the whole Holy Land ; 
Yes, the whole he'd poffefs, he fwore by his Maker: 
Why, damn it, fays Sipney, he than’t have an Acre,” 


“LINES ON BEING SUDDENLY CURED OF A VIOLENT PAROXYSM OF 
ANGER BY THE APPEARANCE OF A BEAUTIFUL INFANT, 


«¢ When anger rag’d within my foul, 
And did my reas’ning pow’rs controul, 
That beauteous face, that heav’nly fmile, 
Did paffion’s potent pow’r beguile ; 
One kifs my heart with rapture fill’d, 
And rage, that hellith fiend, was ftill’d: 
I bleffings on the child implor’d, 
Who thus ferenity reftor’d,” 


“mY SON. 


** Who is’t, when I go home at night, 
That comes te me with foottteps light, 


And to my arms will eager run ? 
My Son, 


“ Who prattles then of all he’s feen, 
Or runs to tumble on the green, 


And laughs, and calls it pretty fun? 
My Son. 


*¢ Who can the founding cymbals play, 
While brother tunes the martial lay, 
But ftops with * Father, I’ve a gun ?” 

My Son, 


* Who is’t that does his grandfire love, 
And does the old man’s comfort pr.ve; 
Can get excus’d when miichiet’s done ? 

My Son. 


Who climbs my knee to kifs my cheek, 
While I tor truit or tweetmeats feck, 
Saying, Mamma’s to th’ bury-place gene? 

My Son, 
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“ Who is’t that fhakes my very frame, 
Waen he does thus his mother name, 
While down my cheeks the tears will ron? 
My Son.” 


If thefe lines difcover no claffical erudition, they difplay natwre and 
feeling: wany of the pieces, however, are more polithed and correét. 
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A new, cafy, and complete Grammar of the Spanifh -Language; a copious 
Vocabulary of Words, Dialogues, &c.; together with a Commercial 
Cort ejvondence, Fubles, and Proje and Poetical Extracts from the bef 
Authors ; which will dc founa of great Utility to Learners. Compiled and 
arranged i in the moft_perfpicuous Manner for the Use of the Author's Com- 
mercial and Military Students. By John Emm. Mordente, Teacher of 
the Spanith Language, Pp. 354, 12mo, Lackington and Co. 1807. 


THIS is one of thofe literary toadftools which fpring up under the 
funfhine of the day. El Senor Maefiro, however, who perhaps knows juft 
enovgh of the Cofulian tongue to adopt a Spanifh participial termination 
to the name of Mordecai, is pleafed to call his book ‘* Anew, eafy, and 
complete Grammar of the Spanifh Language.” If this be the fact, that 
the author really defigned it for a “ complete Grammar of the Spa- 
nifh Language,” of which there is fome reafon to doubt, we can have no 
helitation in declaring that it is the moft incomplete, the molt erroneous, 
and the moft contemptible work which bas iffued from the Engiith prefs during 
the lafi century. Scarcely a page to be found in this volume, in which 
there are not combinations of letters unknown to any European language. 
Many of the rulesare not only imperfect and erroneous, but abfolutely 
falle, and contrary to truth, “ C,” he fays, * before e and 2, founds lke 
gs; as Cecrra, Cecily, a woman’s name.” This is not its found before 
thele letters; on the contrary, the true Caftilian found of C before e and 2 
is tolerably reprefented by that of the Enghith ¢h in the word thick; and 
Cecilia, inftead of being pronounced by a native of Caftile like Sef/y, is found- 
ed nearly -as an Englithman would pronounce it if written jihetheela, 
The S panith ule but one accent, the acute ; and not two, as Senor Mor- 
dente afferts. * Kn la lengua latina bay tres acentos grave, agudo y 
circunflexo; pero en la nuefira folo tiene ufo el agude que baxa obliqiia- 
mente de la derccha fla izquierda, con el qual denotamos las lilabas largas, 
porque las breves no fe acent@an,” fay the Academicians, of whofe writings 
the author feems totally ignorant. The verb fener, to hold, poffels, or con- 
tain, 1s conjucated as if it were on all occahons abfolutely fy nonymous 
with daber, to have; and its future tenfe, fabjunctive mood, tuviére, is al- 
together omitted, and Aubiére fubliituted in its place! The Spanith 
Academicians, and inveed almoft all writers on Spanith Grammar [ince 
the dass of Ncbrxa till the prefent author, have given three terminations 
to the paft tenle of the fubjunctive mood, Senor Mordente has content 
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ed himfelf with giving only two, leaving his pupils to find out fhe third by 
their reading! Thus, in all the three conjugations of the Spanith verbs, 
we have here only hablaria, habldje, beberia, bebieic; fubiiia, fubiéje ; in- 
ftead of hablaria, habléfe, uapLara; beberia, bebiéje, BEBLIERA ; fubiria, 
fubiéfe, suBtERA. Yetin the proper ule of thete differeat terminations 
conlifts much of the variety and elegance of the Spanith ftyle. Se and ra 
are generally conjurftive terminations, rea an optative ; of eourle their 
import may be indicated by our could, /hould, and would. ‘he idiomatical 
tenfes haber de hablar, to {peak hereatter ; he de hab/ar, I mutt fpeak, &e, 
are omitted; as ifthe Spanifh were, like the French, obliged to exprefs all 
thefe things by an il faut. menos, amenudo, derepente, are not Spanith 
words till they are divided thus, & menos, & menudo, de repente, But we 
have already faid enough of a work unquettionably much better adapted 
to envelope a piece of Englith cheefe or butter, than to introduce Englith- 
men to a knowledge of the noble language of Caftile, We confder it an 
infult to the Britith nation, and as fuch confign it to oblivion, 


Ejjays on Moral and Religious Subjects, calculated to increafe the Love of 
God and the Growth of Virtue in the youthful Mind, By M. Pelham, 
12mo. Pp. 154- 3s. Harris (Succeffior to E, Newbery, corner of 
St. Paul’s Church Yard). 1807. 


THIS is one of the very beft books, for the amufement and in- 
formation of -young people, that we have ever perufed, The author 
{whom we conclude to be a female) entertains the moft juft notions as 
to the proper mode of inttilling mght principles into the youthful mind 
by combining recreation with initruction. In her advertifement, the 
wifely cautions the thoughtlefs and the giddy, who feek for nothing, in a 
book, but the means of amufing themfelves for an idle half hour, againtt 
the perufal of thefe Effays; and the gives a fimilar admonition to a differ- 
ent defcription of readers—alas ! too numerous—who have no conception 
that a fubject can be ferious and unportant, without being tedious and 
gloomy. .Moit truly does the obferve that, ** Whoever reprefents the 
beneficent Creator of the world, as a Gop pleafed with the dejection 
of his worthippers, does more mifchief to the cuule of true religion, than 
the avowed champion of infidelity.” Infanity alone can reprefent, as 
fraught with gloom and replete with terrors, the worfhip of that God, who/fe 
ways are ways of pleafantne/s, and all whofe paths are peace! Religion is 
the only foundation of human happinefs; the only fure guide in profperity ; 
the only certain confolation in adverfity. 

“* Every thing in this world, my young friends,” fays this Jndicious and 
pious writer, in her preface, “* you mutt be fenfible, is liable to change : 
riches make to themlelves wings, and fly away; pleafure eludes our pur- 
fuit; and health is trequently fucceeded by the torture of difeafe. ‘This, 
it may be fuid, is a melancholy picture of life, and as fuch improper te be 
prefented to the eye of youth, whofe fpirits thould be buoyant, and who 
ought to be taught to look forward with hopetul expectation to every fu- 
ture period. Far be it from me to wifh to calt the fmaliett cloud of de- 
jection. acrofs the breaft of thole to whom a gracious Providence hath 
given abundant caufe to rejoice ; but I would wiih them to remember, that 
they are reafonable, immorta!, and aecountable beings, placed in this 
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world only for a feafon, in order to exercife thofe virtues which fhall here- 

after quality them to receive an eternal and never-fading crown of glory, 

in the kingdom of thet ‘Gop, in whofe prefence is fulnefs of joy, 
and at whole right hand there are pleafures for evermore,’ ” 

The Effays are fwe/ve in number, and on the following topics : 

1. The Duty of Submiffion to Providence, illuftrated by the Struggling of a 
Dove. 2. A Cunverfation between a Father and his Daughter upon the 
Neceffity of bearing little Vexations with Patience. 3. Reflections occafion- 
ed by seeing the coftly Funeral of a Neighbour. 4. Thoughts fuggefied by 
objerving the Conaut of a blind Man. 5. A Letter to a young Lady on the 
Sudden Death of bath her Parents. 6, On the Sin of profaning the Sabbatk, 
7. A Mother's Soltloquy on the Baptifm of her Child. 8. Human Nature 
compared with the vegetable Creation. 9. On the conflant Care of an over- 
ruling Providence ; written the Morning after a Storm. 10. The ILlope of 
— perfor’ Happine/s in this Hi ‘orld is cain, and muft create Difappoint- 
ment. The Fiectnejs of lime fhould make us diligent. 12. Want of 
Affiance oe the Almighty gives Poignancy to Affitétion.—To thefe are added 
five Poems, The Blefing of Content—An Addrefs to the Deity in Time of 
Sickne/s—The Search for Happinefs—A Soliloquy—and An Addrefs to 
Good Humour. 

Our readers will be aware, from the nature of the fubjects, that thefe 
Effays afford an opportunity for incalcating fome of the moft important, 
and mott practically ufeful leffuns, that can be impreffed on the youthful 
mind. And the inftruction is conveyed in a manner fo natural and fo 
pleafing, the ftyle is fo eafy and fimple, while the appeals to the teelings are 
no lefs ftrong than the calls on the judgment are powerful, that they ean- 
not fail to intereft thofe for whofe improvement they are defigned. ‘The 
effay on the Profanation of the Sabbath is one of the beft of the many which 
have been writien on that fubject ; it is as well calculated to infiruét the 
mother as the daughter—and we heartily wifh that thofe fafhionable folks 
whole open contempt of the Fourth Commandment is inceflantly proclaim- 
ed in the public records of fafhionable vice were compelled to read it, after 
their return trom the Opera, every Saturday night, or ratherevery Sunday 
morning. We have not felected this eflay tor particular notice as being fu- 
perior to the reit, for they are ail equally meritorious; and we recommend 
them moft earnefily to the attention uf families, 


The Calendar ; or Monthly Recreations; chiefly confifting of Dialogues be- 
tween an Aunt and her Nieces, defigned to wjpire the juvenile Mind with a 
Love of Virtue and of the Study of Nature. By Mrs, Pilkington, 12mo, 
Pp. 268. 3s 6d. Harris, 1807. 


“¢ TO improve the rifing age,” fays Mrs. Pilkington, in her preface; ** to 
blend intfiruction with entertainment, and to adorn religion and morality 
in their moft attractive garb, has been my favourite employment for a num- 
ber of years.” An employment more grateful to herfelf, and more bene- 
ficial to her fellow-creatures, cannot eafily be conceived, The lady ac- 
knowledges that the idea of her prefent work was firlt fuggefted by a peru- 
fat ot Dr. Aikin’s Natural Hiftory of the Year, to whom, we think, fhe con- 
cedes too much, by faying that the inflructive part of her Ca/endar is to be 
atcribed to him. But be that, as 11 may, her Calendar contains an inte- 
refting and affecting ftory, fraught with a variety of incidents, naturally 
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introduced, and giving rife to much ufeful inftrudtion. It will form a moft 
acceptable addition to the Juvenile Library. 


Tales of Inftruftion and Amufement written for the Ufe of young Perfons. 
By Mifs Mitchell, Author of Rational Amufement, Faithful Contrad, 
and Moral Tales, i2mo. Pp. 252. 3s. Harris. 1807. 


PREFIXED to thefe Tales, is an affectionate dedication to two young la- 
dies jut entering on the buly (tage of life, to whom the author gives mott falue 
tary advice. ‘* Let thofe precepts (which) it has always been my ardent 
defire to inculcate, fill live in your remembrance! Let them warn you, 
that however defirable mufic, drawing, and thofe elegant accomplithments 
befitting your ramk, may be, they are fill but fecondary confiderations ; 
which, though they may re der you agreeable, can never, without higher 
acquirements, m muke you beloved; they may impart pleafure, but can ne- 
ver beftow happinets! Cet virtue, then, be your firft, as it will be your 
noblett, purfuit; and trutt my experience when | aifure you, that virtue 
and peace are never far diitant; for though all are vulnerable to the thafts 
of adverlity, by none are they fo eafily repelled as by thofe whole hearts 
are thielded by contcious integrity,” 

The preface is at variance with the ¢itle page; for in the latter Mifs 
Mitcheli announces herfelf as the author of toree different wagks, whereas 
in the former the ftates this to be * her fiz@ effort.” Probably the works 
enumerated in the title page were not publyhed The Tales are well told, 
in exfy and familiar language, and have tor their object the inculeation 
of religi us and moral principles in the minds of the readers. ‘Tue ieenes 
are chicfly thofe of dometuc lile, and the fituations fuch as any man or 
woman may be placed in, a circunttance which thould always be attends 
ed to, in tales or tifiores defigned for the ufe of young perfons; who may 
be either affonyhed or delighted with tue Heroes and Heroines of R mance, 
but who can nether be wructed nor improved by the contemplation of 
fcenes and characters ‘epugnant to nature, or out of the uidinary courle 
of human coutemplation, 


Moral Mavims. from the Wifdom of Jefus, the Son of Sirach, or Ecclefiaf- 
ticus, Sclected by a Lady, With plates. 12mo, Pp. 130. 3s. 
Harms, 1807. 


AS {c.ipture is the only legitimate fource of Chriftian morality, that 
author cannot but render an acceptable fervice to the rifing generation, 
who felects tor ther ufe a femes of moral maxims irom a book, which, 
though apocrypAal, 1s replete with religious wifdom, tending to teach the 
Jove of virtue, and the abhorrence of vice. ‘The engravings in this little 
publication are illudtrative of fume of the Maxims, and are very neatly 
executed. 


The Daify, er cautionary Stories in Verfe. Adapted to the Ideas of Chil- 
dren from Four tu Eight Years old. iilufrated with thuty Engravings on 
Copper plate. 24m. 1s. Uarris. 1807. 


ONE and thirty ftories, and a hymn, with as many plates, are contained 
In this hitle book ; the lancuage and incidents ef which are well fuited to 
the capacities of young children. 
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The Royal Eclipfe; or delicate Fats, exhibiting the Seeret Memoirs of 
Squire George and his Wife : with Notes. By Diogenes. Second Edition, 
12mo, Pp, 184. Price Seven Suriirnes!!! Hughes. 1807. 

Roval Inveftigation ; or, Authentic Documents, containing the Acquitial of 
H.R. H. the Pr—/s of W—s. Officially compiled by a Serjeant at Law. 
12mo. Pp. 200. Seven Surtuines!!! Hughes. 1807. 


THESE two publications are the moft feandalous impofitions which any 
man ever dared attempt to pifs upon the public. The firft of them con- 
tains one hundred and cighty-fuur pages, of fourteen lines each, widely print- 
ed, and full of breaks. In order, no doubt, to deceive the reader, the aps 
parent bulk of the volume is increafed by the following manceuvre. After 
p- 172, eight pages of advertifements are ftitched in; and the next page 
but one is numbered 194, and fo on to the end, by which any one turning to 
the laft page will fuppofe the book to contain twenty pages more than it 
does, or 204 pages, inftead of 184; and of thefe are thirty-three fucceflive 
pages of extract from another publication. At the end the reader is pre- 
fented with thirty fix pages more of book-advertifemerits. 

The fecond publication is printed precifely in the fame manner, except 
that there are no advertifements in the middle of the book, and only forty 
paces of advertifements at theend of it. To make up, however, for the 
trifling deficiency of advertifements, we have no lels than /eventy-fice pages of 
extracts from other books—from Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Judge Black- 
fione, &c. &c. ‘That our readers may be enabled to form an cftimate of the 
extent of this bare-faced impolition, we have taken the trouble to compare 
the number of lines and words in a page of thefe volumes, with a page of 
our own Review; and the refult is, that frty-one pages of this Review, printed 
in the fame letter as this very article, would more than contain the whole 
of the two volumes before us, which coft fourteen /hillings ! The increafed 
price of paper and printing certainly compels the bookfellers to raife the 
price of their publications in proportion ; butevern now many of them pub- 
lish a two fhilling pamphlet containing more matter than either of thefe vo- 
Jumes. We {peak feelingly of the growing price of books; and, theretore, 
whenever we meet with an evident impofition, we fhall certainly expofe it, as 
well to prevent a repetition of it, oa owr own account, as to guard the pub- 
lic againft it, Such an impofitign as the prefent, however, we never met 
with before. 

Having difeufied the manner, we now proceed to the matter of thefe pub- 
fications. We fcruple not to pronounce The Royal Eclip/e to be one of the 
moft malignant, cowardly, and atrocious tibels which ever iffued from any 
prefs, We will not foil our pages with any account of it. It is nota work 
ior critici/m ;° but it is a work tor the cognizance of the Attorney General, 
who will not do his duty unlefs he brings the parties concerned 1 it before 
a courtof juftice. We fall ever be tound moft arduous afertors of the 
conititutional ireedom of the prefs; we will ever ftrenuoufly defend the right 
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highett fubje&t in the realm to the loweft; we will ever. firmly fupport the 
real advocates of religion and morals, apaint whomfoever their fhafts may 
be directed; but we will never fail-to reprobate the dark and cowardly af- | 
faflin, who makes the prefs a means of planting a dagger in the bofom of in- — 
nocence ; who feeks to invade the peace of families; or who labours, with 
the malignity of a fiend, to give to falfehood the femblance of truth, 

reduce conviction to doubt, and to fcatter thofe feeds which, if once fuffer- 
ed to take root, would bring forth the fruits of anarchy and civil diffention. 

If any thing could add to the difguft which we experienced on reading 
this ftupid and profligate book, it was to find the author, with all his 
flowery dcclamations againit vice, one of its ftauncheit advocates and moft 
fervile parafites. 

“Who was ever more diffolute in youth than Hat, the boon companion 
of i licentious, but witty, Falflaff? and whoever made a better king? 

‘The heir apparent of his family’s honours may play the truant fchool- 
a while his father guards the truft inherited from his anceftors; itis a 
fort of holiday, during which we are permitted to fport and gambol, as the 
fancy leads; and how often, independently of the example I have quoted, 
have the wildefi boys turned out to be the beft family-men 2” 

It is difficult to fay whether profligacy or ignorance be moft confpicuous 
here. Wretched pander! and canft thou pretend to quote with approba- 
tion fuch fentiments as the following : 

“| have no objection to make every reafonable allowance for follies 
that are indffenfive or unimportant. But the vice that impudently braves 
public juttice, and exacts homage from virtue; that gigantic vice, which, 
from the proud and infulting pre-eminence of,rank, has the audacity to fet 
morality at defiance, and is as incorrigible in its nature as it is mifchiev- 
ous in its confequences; that defcription of vice, I wil! ever maintain, 
ought to be felled to the ground with the club of Hercules.’ 

One more quotation which our readers will not fail to apply, and we 
tconfign this writer, who has but one feature of the merges whofe name 
he ridiculoufly affumes, toa critic of a different {pecies 

“WrotILEGENIUSLA BO(U)RS TO IMPROVE MORALITY,AND STARVES 
IN THE ATTEMPT; THE VENALIST, WIIO PAMPERS PUBLIC DEPRA- 
VITIES AT THE EXPENCE OF INDIVIDUAL FEELINGS, FATTENS ON 
THE SPOILS OF INFAMY.” Mutato nomine, de fe fabula narratur. 
Whoever expects to find in the ** Roya INvesTIGATION” the “ authentic 
documents” which its title-page announces, or any ferious attempt at that 
juftification which the advertilement of this book in ‘the new {papers proclaim- 
ed, will be mott grievoufly difappointed. We are rather difpofed to ima- 
gine, ftrange as it may feem! that the two books are written by one per- 
fon; and to confider the whole as a mere fpeculation of trede. Though the 
one ‘profe ‘ffes to cenfure the other; the cenfure is extremely lukewarm, and 
may aiter all be a mere ra/fe de guerre played off for the purpofe of keeping 
up the deception. On fome material points there is no diffimilarity of fen- 
timent. , 

Alluding to the amours of a certain perfonage, about which the lefs 
that is faid the better, the author courteoufly obferves; ‘ Princes are 
men, however dignified by birth; and education, by refining the fenfibilities 
of the heart, expofes them more than the common orders of fociety to the 
fatalities of love.”—A pretty apology truly for fornication and adultery. In 
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the dark ages, indeed, when the mind of man was in thraldom, and it wag 
needlets to forbid the laity the ufe of the Bible, becaufe fcarcely any but 
Priefis could read, education had particular privileges, and exempted a 
man from the gallows, when he had committed a crime for which his ig- 
norant fellow-fubje&t would have been infallibly hanged. But we were 
difpofed to think, that, in the prefent enlightened age, the effects of edu- 
cation were rather better appreciated ; and that while ignorance on the 
one hand was not admitted as an excufe for the commiffion of a crime, 
education, on the other, was juftly confidered as an aggravation of fin; 
and for the plain reafon, that a man who has been well educated muft be 
better acquainted with the nature and confequences of offences againft God 
and man, and is therefore, in the moral forum, deemed deferving of a fe- 
verer punifhment than the ignorant and uninformed offender. ‘The author 
goes on in the fame ftrain. 

** Who loft Mark Anthony the world? Woman. Who occafioned Troy 
a ten years’ fiege? Woman. Who chained Hercules to the diftaff? Wo- 
man.” We mutt interrupt our quotation juft to remark, that three quefti- 
ensand anfwers, with the laft eight words of the preceding quotation, 0C- 
cupy a whole page of the book !-—'* But to be more modern in my applica- 
tion, one of the moft celebrated among kings, one of the molt diftinguithed 
among foldiers, was one of the moft weak among women. The glory of 
his nation, the terror of his enemies; wife in council, undaunted in the 
field ; Henry the Fourth of France was the flave, the plaything, of a wo- 
man. And I will venture to affiert, that there never wes a groater or good 
man who did not more or lefs fubjeét bimfelf to the caprieions bondage of 
fome lovely tyrant ;” in plain Englith, to fornication and adultery ; w hich, 
in the fubfequent page, this /aberal moralitt fiyles peccaddlivos unworthy of 
notice! We wonder much that he did not add another feature to his pic- 
ture of the French monarch, and conclude by faying that HE ABJURED 
HIS RELIGION ! 

Other paffages might be quoted which ftrengthen our fufpicions that the 
two works are the production of the fame hand. As to the compilation 
and the Serjeant at Law, no traces of either are to be found in the ** Royal 
Inveftigation.” Though it be the cuftom to think meanly of ferjeants at 
Jaw (and a vile cuft.m it is), no one, we fulpeét, would impute fuch a 
dedication as the following to one of the learned fraternity. 

* Tam ily qualified to write a dedication, being unfcheoled in flat- 
tery; but though the talent is denied me of facrificing, with grace, at the 
fhrine of vanity, I tee! Tam not unqualified to make the offerings of Truth 
tothe fhrine of Virtue.” The offerings, it is apprehended, {hould be made 
to Virtue herfelf, and not to her shrine, 

* ‘Jo you, therefore, Madam, do I prefume to addrefs this little vo- 
lume.” (little indeed!) ‘* Your long and tried friendfhip to Her Royal 
Highnefs the Princefs of Wales, and the near and dear intereft you take in 
her welfare, leads (lead) me to hope you will perufe it with Tatisfaction,” 
—We fufpeét that Lady Townthend, to whom this dedication is addrefied, 
and who is entitled to every praife for her condu@ during this extraordi- 
nary proceeding, will be induced to exclaim, “ Non tali auxilio, nec de- 
fenfuribus ifiis,” 

We pufs over the general contents of the volume, which, though feanty 
jn their bulk, are multifarious i in their nature; any extracts from éhem 
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would only ferve to increafe that odium and that irritation, in the better 
part of the public mind, which every good fubject muft with to fee remov- 
ed, by a removal of the caufe which produced them. We thall only fele& 
the concluding paffage, every word of which has our fulleft approbation, 

“ Whether this myfterious inveftigation will ever be fuffered to appear 
more circumftantially” (it has not yet appeared at all) before the public, 
isa doubt beyond my cafuiftry. 

“ But if it does not, all the continent of Europe will feel the a& to be 
an infringement on the facred laws of a country, whofe confiitution has 
hitherto been the general theme of envy and admiration among all polifh- 
ed nations. 

“ They will feel that civil, or moral, wrong may be tried:in England 
without an.open court and free difcuflion; they witl feel that a fubject 
may be arraigned without being either condemned or acquitted : they will 
feel that lander may heap injuries on the innocent, without being amena- 
ble to chaftifement !” 

We have ever firongly contended for the neceffity of publifhing the 
whole of the inquiry on this very important fubject; important whether 
we confider it in its reference to the illutirious perfonage principally cons 
cerned, or in its confequences to the community at large. Had any 
doubt remained of the propriety of our opimon on the quetiion, it would 
have been effeCtually folved by a perulal of the volumes before us. While 
the tongue of Slander is bufy im ‘the circulation of lies, Envy, Hatred, 
Malice, are at work to calumniate Virtue,.and to raife the moft tormente 
ing doubts in the public mind—doubts pregnant with future danger to the 
State—it is fit and becoming, nay more, it is an imperative duty in thofe 
who have the power, to oppofe them with the voice of Truth and Jufiice, 
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DR. HALLORAN’S LETTER ON THE REVIEW OF HIS “ BATTLE 
OF TRAFALGAR.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 

IN the review of my poem on the battle of ‘‘ Trafalgar,” in your nume 
ber for this month, are fome obfervations, fo inapplicable and unjufi, that 
I feel it due to myfelf to take public notice of them. 

But, firft, let me fuggeft, fur the inturmation of your liberal and can- 
did reviewer, “that, an exception TO” is no very venial blunder in the 
critique of a literary cenfur, who undertakes to correct the errors of 
Others; neither is ‘* Ae only gives a defultory view of the fight,” an accu- 
Tate expreffion; the word *f only” being evidently mifplaced !—So much 
for the grammatical knowledge and acumen of this learned critic! Your 
Teviewer fays, ** We know fu much of the gallant and patriotic behaviour 
of Lord Nelfon on that ever-memorable day,” (what ever-memorable 
day? no previous reference to fime is to be found in the article!) “ and 
fo many ‘{terefting anecdotes haye been related of his heroic condué and 
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fentiments after he received the fatal wound, thata very inferefing poeta 
might have been made on the fubject, had the poet taken his flation on 
board the Vidtory!” Surely, the reviewer mutt have read with very little 
attention, or he would have obferved, ** that I wrote on the fcene of ac- 
tion, immediately after the engagement; that, owing to the ftate of the wea- 
ther, a/i that was at the time certainly underftood in the fleet, was the 
death of Lord Nelfon, without any of the attending circumftances ;” and 
that therefore it was not poflible for me “ to make bricks without {traw,” 
or to found a poem on events ‘totally unknown ; my only materials having 
been, ** the refult of my perfonal obfervations during the period of the ac- 
tion.” 

I was not fo vain to lay claim to any very high degree of poetical dif. 
tinction ; and I did indulge the hope, ‘* that the moderation of my preten- 
fions would ‘difarm the rigor of the critic, fo far at leaft as to prevent bim 
from being extreme in marking what is amifs in fo unafiuming a produc 
tiom!” Iam, indeed, fe nfible of many defects in the conduct and execu. 
tion of the poem. For thefe, by a “ candid critic,” the circumftances 
under which I wrote would have been admitted fome extenuation ! I thould 
be vlad to fee a production of this fame * Cynical Reviewer,” written 
in the mid{t.of fimilar difadvantages, difcouragements, and dangers / 

‘The introdu¢tion of ** the abominable jargon oi France,” fo feverely res 
probated by this ‘ Anti-Gallican Drawcanfir,” is confined, to two ins 
itances; one of which, the ufe of the word Joc/in, is,,I maintain, tirid 
ly applicable and appropriate to the occafion on w hich it is introduced ; 
viz. a defcription of the extenfion of the French conquefis, and of the 


confequent ruin and devaftation : 


“ From Arétic climes, for ever crown’d with fnow, 
To where-Hefperia’s fofter breezes blow ; 
From the wild Oby to Iberia’s fhores, 
Hoarfe battlebrays, and ruin’s Toc/fin roars !” 
The other word, “ Eléves,” carped at by this Hypercritic, has been 
adopted into the Englith language by fome of our beft modern orators and 
writers, and J am therefore lels anxious, 


Si nequeo defendere crimen, 
Cum tantis commune viris !” 


The Reviewer’s objection to the fimile of the “ fighting cocks” is cer- 
tainly jult; but Ido not hefitate to aver, ** that he bas invidioufly felected 
the molt faulty parts of the poem, without doing me the jultice to contraft 
thefe with others, that peflefs better claims to attention ! ” and I challenge 
him to deny, * that fereral fuch felections might have been made.” Had 
he done fo, I thould have thanked bim for pointing out the faults, and, at 
the fame time, fairly appreciating (as is the duty of a“ literary caterer for 
the public”) the merits of the poem! As it is, Lam utterly at a lofs to 
account for the ungu litied feverity of bis cenfure, otherwife than by ate 
tributing it to the daftardly difpofition * to wound the author’s feelings, 
and to injure him in his intereft and’his reputation ; becau/e, the nomints 
wmbra of the critic tecures his impunity.” 

Iam, Sir, your moft obedient, humble fervant, 
L, H, HaLtorayn. 


London, 5th June, 1807. 
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It is impoffible to give any anfwer to this effufion of one of the genus ir- 
ritabile that would not tend to increafe bis anger; but we do not teel dif 
pofed to retract one iota from our obfervations. It 1s always a painful 
tafk to wound the feelings of a man who may potlibly be endowed with 
many eftimable qualities; but it is our duty ascnucs, ant it isa duty we 
will never {werve from, to give our real opinion of all the works which we 
undertake to review. 

As for the petulant with of this angry bard, that he could fee as good a 
production of the Reviewer, its folly is only equal to its arrogance, and 
reminds us of the queftion of Sir Llarry’s fervant to the Duke’s in High 
Life below Stairs, who had criticifed his fong, ** Can you write a better ?” 
His Horace might have told him that a writer may act as a whetitone to 
others, though be cannot cut bimfelf, 

As for the ufe of the abominable jargon of France in Englifh compofie 
tion, our opinion is unaltered and anaiterable; notwitutlanding the de- 
fence of Tocfn and Eléve, we think a French word is inadmiflibie not only 
in verfe, (or, if-this hypercrit.cal gentleman prefers it, ‘ not in ver’@ 
only,’) but in every other fpecies of writing, except the letter of a bourde 
ing fchool mifs, who is anxious to thew her friends her proficiency in a lan- 
guage which molt likely it will be her good fortune never to acquire, as 
the acquilition would lead her into fuch reading and fuch conyerfation 
as no prudent man would wifh his wile to be acquaimted with 5 and in this 
refpect the Reviewer of the Battle of Trafalgar is proud to receive the ape 
pellation of an Anti Gallican Draweanfir. 





[EEE — 


MIsCELLANEOUS. 








THE CATHOLIC QUESTION, 


AN opportunity bas at length prefented itfelf, which we embrace with 
eagernefs, for the renewal of our acquaintance wi'h our old friend, the 
Rev. Dr. Troy, without having to encounter thofe molt formidable oppo- 
nents, the Marquis of BUCKINGHAM, and lus folicitors, and without 
fubjecting ourfelves or our publithers to that /egal anfwer, which the Doce 
tor, like many others, found an admirable fulititute for argument; ine 
deed it is an ancient practice, with the elders of the Church of Rome, t@ 
filence by authority thofe whom they cannot conlute by reafon. But ag 
the following Letters. come from a highly refpectable and profoundly 
learned divine, whofe name we are authorized to prefix to them, this titue 
lar head of the Romith Church in Ireland may poilibly not think it beneath 
his dignity to anfwer them: if fo, and he fhould condefcend to chufe an 
heretical vehicle for the conveyance of his tentiments to the public, this 
work will be open to him for that purpole, From the collition of oppof> 
ing fentuments, it has been often remanked, the fparks of trath will elie 
cit; and, as the eftablithment of truth, and the prom tion of its interefts, 
are our file objects, let the Dottor but convince us that we are in error, 
and we will immediately forfake-the path which we fo long have trodden. 
Perhaps, the hope of converfon will have its ufual effeét on his miga, and 
induce him to, honour us with his correfpondence, At all events, hig 
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filence, we venture to affure him, will not be imputed to contempt, but te 
ignorance or fear. 

The letters, which we have to lay, fucceflively, before our readers, are 
Ten in number; the firft /even of them appeared in the Dublin Journal, at 
the latter end of the year 1803, and at the beginning of the following year, 
under the fignature * Crito ;” but the three laft, in which a very extenfive 
and inafterly view of the fubject is taken, have never heen printed. They 
are replete with the moft valuable information, and cannot fail to be highly 

" interefting at a period, which, in more features than one, bears a firong re- 
femblance to that which immediately preceded the Revolution of 1088, 


ease 


LETTERS TO THE REVEREND DOCTOR TROY, TITULAR ARCHBISHOP 
OF DUBLIN, 


By the Reverend William Hales, D.D., late Profeffor of the Oviental Languages 
an the Univerfity of Dublin, and Reétor of Killijandra, in Ireland, 


*Amdus ‘OMYOOL THE AAHOEIAE edu, 
K'emoxsAwy des TA ENAIK’ Epunveuurroy, 
Exh yap aura xai(or 6 d& AAIKOL AOTOZ 
No cwy s» autw, Qapuaxwy Ott as CoPwr, 


Simple by nature is the tale of Truth ; 

Fair redjonings need no various gtofies, 

For they have foundnefs: But the un/air, 
Difiemper’d in itfelf, requires fophiltic folves, 


EURIPIDES, 


“‘The Papifts, wherever they are, have another king at Rome; all 
ether Religions are fubject to the prefent State, and have no Prince 
elfewhere,” SELDEN, 111, p. 20350. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The firft feven letters of this collection appeared in fuccefion, accords 
ing to their dates, in that conftitutional paper, the Dublin Journal. ‘The 
three laft, on account of their length and controverfial nature, difcufling, 
neither haftily nor fuperficially, the difiinguifhing tenets of the Church of 
Rome, political, religious, and moral, were deemed unfit for that popular 
mode of-publication,; though efientially conneded with, and compietory 
of the original plan. ‘The whole colleétion is now prefented to the pub- 
lic, and earnefily recommended to the perufal of all whom st may concern, 
efpecially the members of the Legiflature, for whofe ufe it was principally 
defigned, to check and moderate, if poffible, before it be too late, their 
over-liberal and hazardous conceflions and furrendry ef the main barriers 
of the Conftitution, as fettled at the Revolution, upon the precarious prin- 
ciple of expediency, and conciliation of the Roman Catholics of IRELAND: 


** Commendo vos ameri Det et 9DIO PaPrisMi.” 
July 23, 1804, Dr. Herraye. 
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FIRST LETTER. 


Nov. 15, 1803. 
on ego Pacum nolo, fed pacis nomine, bellum involutum refermide, 
Cicero. 
“IT do not diflike Peace, but under the name of Peace I dread a 
JSmothered War.” 


Rev. Sir, 

I nave perufed your Paforal Exhortation, publifhed in the Dublin 
Evening Poft of the 18th ult. with mingled fentiments of approbation and 
regret. Every good Chriflian, indeed every loyal fubject of every fect 
and party, muft approve your pious and patriotic Exhortation to your 
Flock, ‘‘ to recommend our moft gracious Sovereign and thefe kingdoms 
to the protection of Heaven, and to preferve them (particularly this our 


dear country) from the detigns of our common enemy by whom we are ° 
"menaced ;” your earneft injunétions, “ to befeech God that he may fo 


ftrengthen their loyalty as to enable them to exemplify it, by a deter- 
mined, unanimous, and vigorous oppofition to any invading enemy ;” and 
your powerful diffuafive againfl rebellion, ‘* that if Roman Catholics be 
commanded by God and their Church, to obey infidel lawful rulers (as 
they certainly are), they cannot pollibly excufe their rebellion to a Chrifiian 
Prince,” efpecially ‘a Chriftian Prince,” as you jufly obferve of his 
prefent Majefty, ‘* dignified by the exercife of the moti amiable and ex- 
emplary virtues ; who perfecutes no clafs of his people, and has extended 
his paternal affection and protection to his Roman Catholic fubjects,” &c. 
Such topics, indeed, are highly commendable, and peculiarly feafonable 
in thefe perilous times of fmothered rebellion, and menaced invafion, 

But while I thus freely commend what is praifeworthy, I cannot but 
expre{s my regret and concern, that “an Exhortation, addrefied princi- 
pally,” as you preface, ‘* to the /ower orders of your communion,” thould 
introduce, rather irrelevantly and unfeafonably, I apprehend, difficult 
and delicate points of religious and political controverfy between the 
Romifh and Ieformed Churches, ill adapted to thew cognizance, even in 
times of profound peace and tranquillity. 

Waving your tacit affumption, that the Commandments of God and of 
the Church of Rome, touching obedience to Heretical and Infidel Rulers, 
are invariably the fame; and “that the precepts of the primitive Fathers, 
Tertullian and Chryfoftom, &c. and conduct of the primitive Chrittians, 
have been uniformly adhered to by thofe of the Romyh perfuafion; which, 
to difcufs critically and hiftorically, would open a field of controverfy 
much too wide for the narrow limits of this Letter, I thall confine myfelf 
to two points: Ift, your recrimination of the principles and practices of 
the frfi Reformers ; and, 2d, your reprobation of the oaths and declarations 
of allegiance required from Roman Catholics; becaufe to pafs over thefe 
without animadverfion, would be to betray the caufe of the RErorma- 
Ton, and of the PRoTESTANT Succession in this realm, 

You maintain, Sir, ** that the doctrines of the firft Reformers in 
England and Germany, Wichliffe and Hu/s, were criminal and feditious >. 
that they were condemned by the Council of Counflance ; that an infarrep- 
tion of the populace took place in England in confequence of Wickliffe’s 
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preaching in the reign of Richard Il; and that the tumu!ts and bloodthed 
occafioned by fimilar doétrines preached by Hufs and his difciples in the 
kingdom of Bohemia are recorded by the contemporary hiftorians.” 

The Father of the Reformation, ** England’s Morning Star,” the illuf- 
trious)Joha Wickliffe, was born about the year 1324, He firft diftinguithed 
rhimfelf by his defence of the Univerfity of Oxford againft the Mendicant 
Friars. who from the time of their firft fettlement there, A. D. 1230, in- 
troduced diforder and licentioufnefs, and claimed an exemption from the 
flatutes of the Univerfity, alledging that they were only fubjeét to the jurif- 
diction of the Pope. On which occafion he publithed a fatirical treatife 
on Able Beggary, which had a powerful effeét on the public mind, and laid 
the foundation of his progreffive attacks on the corruptions of the Church 
and See of Rome, and of all that virulence and calumny of the * con- 
temporary” Monkifh hiftorians, whom you, Sir, appear only to have con- 
fulted and implicitly followed in your caricature. 

The following early and honourable teftimonies to his charadter are well 
worthy of yoyr ferious attention, on the equitable principle of audi a/teram 
partem: 

A refpettable Irith hiftorian, who flourifhed about the time of the intro- 
duction of the Reformation into Ireland, A. D 1535, John Bale, Bithop 
of Offory, iv his valuable work, De Scriptoribus Britannicis, Centur, 4 
Vit. 1, delivers the ‘ollowing encomium on Wickliffe : 

Iilum ZEternus Pater, anno poft jervatorem nutum 1360, per fuum fufci- 
tavit fpiritum, ut in mediis impiorum locuftarum tenebris pro jua flaret veri- 
tate magnanimus Jefu Chrifti pugi ; fieretque adverfus Anti- Chriftus ivitti/= 
fimum ejus atalis organum. 

“The eternal Father raifed him up by his Spirit in the year after our 
Saviour’s nativity, 1360, to ftand forth a magnanimous champion of Jefus 
Chrift, in defence of his truth, amid the darknefs of i impious locufts ; (Rev. 
ix, 2—3) and to become the moft invincible inftrument of that age ‘againtt 
Anti-Chrifts.” 

And the very learned Englifh divine, Henry Wharton, who flourifhed 
near'the clofe ef the 17th century, in his Appendix to Cave’s Hittory, 
thuselegantly defcribes him and his do¢trines : 

Claruit anno 1860, quo circiter tempore, ingravefcentes evr fuperftitiones, 
immanem Ecclefie jam diu inolitam Romani Pontificis tyrannidem, erronea 
Jidei dogmata in Jcholis pafim recepta, et turpifimam ‘vitiorum labem ab om- 
nibus admifam, a pleri/que etiam defenfam, voce ac fcriptis acriter oppugnare 
Capet ; prejertim vero regia potefiatis atque ordinis Ecclefiaflict jura contra 
immanes Pontificis Romani et Fratrum mendicantium ufurpationes, confianter 
pariter ac crudite propugnarit. 

** He began to be famous in the year 1360; about which time he firft 
fharply attacked, both in his preaching and writings, the grievoufly in- 
crealing fuperftitions of the age—the enormous tyranny of the Pope of 
Rome ever the Church, now grown inveterate—the erroneous dogmas of 
faith univerfally received in the fehools—and that moti fcandalous depra- 
vity of vicious morals, admitted by all, and even defended by moft; and 
efpecially, he maintained with equal conftancy and erudition, the Rights 
of the Royal Authority and of the Ecclefiaftical Order againfl the enormous 
ufurpations of the Pope of Rome, and of the Mendicant Friars,” 


And the early Englith hiftorian, Daniel, born A. D, 1562, though rae. 
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ther prejudiced againft Wickliffe, yet vindicates him from any thare in Ty” 
ker’s infurreétion, and the other rebellions of Richard Ild’s reign. 

“ This rebellion (of Tyler’s) hath fince been imputed to Wickliffe and 
his followers’ principles, of whom John Ball (a ringleader therein) is faid to 
have been one; but that this is an afperfion invented by Monki/h hiftorians 
to blacken the Proteftant doctrines, may appear from hence, that the re- 
bels were very cruel to fome of the chief followers of Wickliffe, as the 
Duke of Lancafter; and that Wickliffe himfelf, then refiding upon his par- 
fonage of Lutterworth, in Leiceflerfhire, was never called in queftion for 
this rebellion. And though John Ball, who was a Francifcan Friar, was 
faid to be imprifoned by the Archbifhop for preaching Wickliffe’s doétrine, 

et it is probable his difcontents, not opinions, made him forward to proe 
mote thefe difturbances of the nation,” 

This feditious Prieft had been a prifoner in Maidftone gaol—and when 
fet free by the rabble, who rofe to oppofe the colletion of the poll tax, 
A.D. 1381, excited them by his harangues to proceed from riot to rebel- 
lion; taking this rhyme for his text : 

“© When Adam delv’d and Eve fpan, 
Who was then a Gentleman ?” 


And Jack Straw ingenuoufly confefled at his execution, “ that if they 
had been fuccefsful in their enterprize, they intended to have flain the 
King, Noblemen, Bifhops, Monks, Canons, Parfons, and -all the richeft 
and wealthieft of the Commons, and feized upon their poffefhions ; leaving 
only the Friars Mendicants to adminifter facraments and divine fervice ; 
and when they had thus gotten all into their hands, they would have efta- 
blifhed new laws for the government of the realm, which they had con. 
trived to divide among their leaders.” CriTo, 





SECOND LETTER. 
November 22, 1803, 
Incedis per ignes, 
Cineri /uppofitos dolofo. Hon. 
“ You walk through the midft of embers, 
‘* Hid under treacherous afhes,” 





Rev, Sir, 

WickKLIFFE maintained, 1ft, That the Scripture was the only rule of 
Faith and Practice; 2d, That the worft Herely confiited in a bad life; 3d, 
He denied the doctrine of Tranfubfantiation, or the real Prefence ; 4th, He 
maintained that the Pope was Anti-CArij, and the Church of Rome the 
Synagogue of Satan; 5th, He denied the fupremacy of the See or Church 
of Rome; 6th, He maintained that the Church was dependant on the 
State, and ought to be reformed thereby; 7th, He contended that the 
Clergy ought to pofiefs no Eftates; Sth, He denied the merit of Monaftic 
Vows, and condemned the Celibacy of the Clergy ; 9th, He maintained 
that the begging Friars were a general nuifance, and ought not to be fup- 
ported ; 10th, That the numerous ceremonies of the Church were prejudi- 
cial to true piety ; 11th, He condemned the Sanctuaries tor Criminals, to 
fereen them from the Civif Jurifdiétion; aud, 12th, the fcandalous traflic, 
¢f Indulgences for crimes. 
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Befides thefe, he afferted, 13th, that Oaths were unlawful; 14th, that 
Dominion was founded in Grace; 15th, that every thing was fubje@ te 
fate or dettiny; and, 16th, that all men were predefiinated to eternal fal- 
vation or reprobation. 

Such were the leading do@rines of Wickliffe, condemned by the Council 
of Conflance, as fal/e, erroneous, and heretical, in their cenfure of 45 Arti- 
cles, A D, 14153 and of 260 more in the courfe of the fame Seffion. See 
Lenfant fiftoire du Conceil de Conjiance. Whether thefe doctrines were 
* criminal and feditious,” as your ailedge, let the public decide. That the 
four ialt, indeed, were objeétionable, will not be demed; and that from 
them, but not * from the whole of brs doctrines, Wickliffe appears to: have 
been ftronely tinétured with enthuja/m,” according to the unqualified cen- 
fure of the biftornaan Hume, 

So high was Wrekifie in the confidence of Government, that in A D, 
1364, the Rithop of Bangor and he were fent at the head of an Embaffy to 
Rome on the grievance of Refirvations, to reclaim the patronage of Eccle- 
fiaftical preferments in Engiand, ufurped from the Crown by the See of 
Rome; and fo zealous was he to promote reformation of m: orals at home, 
that when he few the B fhops’ mmiters tolerate all lewdnefs for money, he 
excited the Mayor of London, John Northampton, A.D. 1382, to fupprefs 
the debauchery of the cluzens, by imprifoning and punithing offenders of 
both fexes; notwithitanding the oppofition of the Bithops, claiming to 
their own courts the cognizance of tuch immor lities. ‘ Such,” (as Da- 
niel remarks) was *‘ the wneven zeal of the Churchmen of thofe times, 
againtt opinions and doctrines, more than vicious practices !” 

Wickliffe died in 1384, but the virulence and uncharitablenefs of his 
enemies purfued and perfecuted him after death: not fatisfied with con- 
demning his do¢trines, and burning his books, by the unanimous decree 
of the Council of Confiance, A.D. 1428. bis bones were taken out of his 
grave, burnt, and the afhes caft into an adjoining brook, called Swift, 
“ which carrying them mto the fea, was a prefage of the Jpreading of his doc- 
trine into all the world.” 

Joun Huss, the celebrated Bohemian Reformer, was born A.D, 1376, 
and early imbibed the opinions of Wickliffe, in confequence of the inter- 
courfe between that country and England, occafioned by the marriage of 
Anne, filter of the King of B: ohemia, with Richard II, in the year 1381. 
He began to be famous in the year 1405, for preaching againft the errors 
of the Church of Rome ; and appoling: the Bull of Pope John XXIII, 
when recommending a crufade againft Ladiflaus1V, King of Hungary. 
But * the mortal fin neyer to be forgiverr,’ ’ was: his Libel entitled the Six 
Evrors—1it, The prefumption of the Prietis in profeffing to make the body 
of Chrift, in the Mafs ; 2d, The declaration cufiomary at that time, J be 
liece in the Pope, F believe in the Saints, I believe in the Virgin; 3d, The 
abufe of Indulgences and of Abjolution by the Priefts, 1n remitting the guilt 
and punifhime nt of Sins, at their own difcretion; 4th, The zmplicit obe- 
dience of the Clergy to their fuperiors, required by the See of Rome; Sth, 
The abufle of excommunication, as effectual, whether jufily or unjuftly in- 
fied; and, 6th, Simeny, with which he charged the whole Church, and 
maintained to be a here/y of the worft kind, 

For thefe, and other obnoxious articles extraéted from his celebrated 
Treatife on the Church, was Huls cited to appear before the Council of 
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Gonftance, condemned and burnt as an obftinate Heretic, after a long and 
fevere imprifonment, July 6, A.D. 1415, in exprefs violation of the Em- 
peror Sigifmund’s fafe condué or paffport, which he brought with him to 
Conftance, dated at Spires, O&. 18, 1414, promifing him a /afe return from 
the Council in the following terms : 

Omni prorfus impedimento remoto, tranfire, flare, morari et REDIRE libere 
permittatis ; fibique et fuis, dum opus fuerit, de fecuro et falvo velitis et de- 
beatis providere conductu ad honorem et reverentiam nofire regie Majehatis.— 
“ And without any impediment what/oever, ye thall permit himfelf, his fer- 
vants, horfes, and baggage, freely to pa/s, flay, fojourn, and RETURN ; and 

e fhall be willing and bound ¢o provide Aum and his with a fecure and fafe 
condutt, while necefary; in honour and reverence of our Royal Ma- 
jetty.” 

Sigifmund, at fir(t, received the account of Hufs’s imprifonment with the 
higheft indignation, and fent exprefs orders to his Ambaffador to enlarge 
the prifoner, or, in cafe of refiltance, to break open the jail. However, 
foon after his arrival at Conftance, Dec. 24, 1414, he was perfuaded to 
believe that the Council could abfolve him from a promife made to a Heretic ; 
and he abandoned the unfortunate victim of their bigotry to his fate; who, 
the day before his condemnation, taxed the Emperor to his face with 
breack of faith, in pretence of the whgle Council :—‘* I did every thing right 
and proper on my part; and therefore came -1 to the Council of my own 
accord, trufting to the public faith of the Emperor, who is here prefent,” 
—While he uttered thefe words he ftedfalily looked at Sigifmund, who 
could not forbear blu/hing with fhame.—In allution to which, when Charles 
V in the next century was folicited by the Diet of Worms to arreft, Luther 
likewife in violation of his paflport, the Emperor refufed, with this farcattic 
reproof—‘* I do not chufe to blufh with my predecefior Sigifmund.”—And 
accordingly Luther returned home from Worms, without a hair of his 
head finged. 

The charge of fedition, and of exciting the people to arms againft their 
Sovereign, then urged againft Hufs before the Council, and now repeated 
by. you, Sir, he completely refuted. Nothing, indeed, could be proved 
againft him, but that in a fermen, by no means temporiling or pandering to 
the humours of the multitude, he exhorted them, in the Apolile’s language, 
to put on the whole armour of God: and the eftimation in which he was 
held by Winceflays, King of Bohemia, (although that wiley Prince, whofe 
favourite maxim was temporibus infidiari—* to lie in wait for the times” 
—gave him no effe@tual fupport), and the unbounded love and veneration 
of the Bohemian nobility, for himfelf and his memory, moft {trongly corro- 
horate the falfehood of the charge; und if the Huflites took up arms after- 
wards, it was to oppofe the fucceflion of Sigifmund to the Crown of Bohe- 
mia: the bafe betrayer of Hufs, and the bigotted partifan of the See of 
Rome, efpecially after Pope Martin V had written a letter to the Huflites, 
“charging them with many and great Herefies, and threatening, if they 
continued obftinate, to cut them off from the Church, and give them as a prey 
to their enemies.” 

Befides the Emperor’s paffport, Hufs, when going of his own accord to 
vindicate his doétrines at Conftance, obtained a certificate from the Bifhop 
of Nazareth, Inquilitor General otf Herefy in Bohemia, declaring, “ that us 


faras he had any opportunity of knowing (and he had many), Mu/e had 
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ever fhewn the leaft inclination to impugn any article of the Chriftian 
Faith.” 

And moft higbly honourable to the charaéer of Hufs was the teftimony 
of the Catholhe Wniverfity of Pragiie, in * the unanimous appeal of the 
Reétor of the Univerfit,, and the whole Convocation, to all the Sons of the 
Holy Mother, the Catholic Church, difperfed throughout the whole world: 

“The life of Joun Hufs,” fay they, “ was fpent conftantly, from his 
tender jFat, under our immediate intpedtion; and fuch was the purity of 
his thura!s, that not one of us, in this public declaration, can jultly lay a 
fiug & fault to bis charge.—From a powertul principle of charity, he probed 
to the bottom the prevailing vices uf the age, efpecially of the proud, covetuus, 
ond vpulent Clergy; converting the antiquated and forgotten remedies of 
the Striptt es into a new and unheard-of motive to reformation: and, 
treading in the fleps of the Apotiles, be ufed all his efforts to retiore the 
morals of the primitive Church among the Clergy and Pcople. 

** Thefe have we deemed neceffary to fet betore the eyes of all faithful 
Chriftians, in order that they may not, at the hazard of their foul. calumni- 
ate this juft man, nor any of his followers. Ir being our only with, that as 
he approved himfelt among us an upright and brie At example in all things, 
{f, he may be reckoned dmong faitusul Chriftians a wetne/s of the Cat holie 
Truth,” Ciro, 





THIRD LETTER, 
December 1, 1803. 





— Vir BONUS ef quis ? 
Qui confulta Patrum qui Leges, Juraque fervat. Hor. 


“ Who is the good Citizen ? 
Whofoever obferves the Decrees of the Senate, 
The Laws, and Confitutions.” 


Rev Sir, 

I PROCEED now to the fecond article of intended animadverfion, name- 
ly, your reprobation of the Oaths and Declarations of Allegiance, required 
of Roman Catholics, couched in the tollowing terms : 

We have lole ‘manly abjured the odious tenets imputed to us; after the 
example of the primitive Chriftians, who were likewife mifreprefented.— 
What, but cur refufal to take oaths and fign declarations, which we confiaer 
contrary to the faith delrcered to the Saints, excludes Us from fhating with 
ow feliow ful jects all the offices, privileges, and honours of the State? 
Can there be a more convincing proof of our confcientious determination to 
obfi ce the vaths we hace taken, than our refufal tu take other oaths which our 
conference condemns ?” 

This dark, ambiguous, and difcontented declaration, ill accords with 
thofe cordial proteffions of Loyal Allegiance to his prefent Majefty, of at- 
tachment to the prefent Conftitution, and of charity” and benevolence to 
your “ ne ighbours” of every perfuafion, which ftand in the fore-ground of 
your Paftoral Addrefs. and of your extraéts trom coe General Catechi/m: 

and as it ts frsught with matters of the moft ferious intereft and awakene 
ing confideration to the exifting Government, and to your Proteftant fel- 
low-fubjects, I ihall endeavour to analyze it as conciiviy as I ean, unpref 
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®4 myfelf with a lively and awful fenfe of the profound NATIONAL im- 
portance of the enquiry. 

In order to enable my readers of every defcription “ to judge righteous 
judgihent” in this cafe, to afcertain the .points at iffue between you and 
me, Sir, 1 thall fketch an outline of the act itfelf, which is the object of 
your reprobation, This act, the facred palladium of the Britith Conttitu- 
tion, paffed in the year 1774, the 13th aod 14th Geo, HI, chap. 35, is 
entitled, ** An act to enable bis Majetty’s tubjects, of whatever perfuafion, 
to te(tity their allegiance to him.” ‘The preamble recites : 

* Whereas many of his Majefty’s fubjects in this kingcom are defrous to 
teftify their loyalty and allegiance to bis Majefty, and their abhorrence of 
certain doctrines emputed to them; and to remove jealoufies which hereby 
haye fubfifted for a length of time between them Bad others of his loyal 
fubjects ; but upon account of their religious tenets, are, by the Jaws now in 
being, prevented from giving public aflurances of fuch allegiance, and of 
their real principles, and good will and affection towards their fellow fub- 
jects: In order to give fuch perfons an opportunity of tettifying their alle- 
giance to his Majefiy, and good will towards the prefent Conftitution of this 
kingdom, and to promote peace and indufry among the inhabitants thereof, 
be it enacted, &c.” 

And the a@ ittelf confifts of three parts : 

I, The juratory or promiflory claufes ; 

1. ** To be farthful and bear true allegiance to his prefent Majefty, and 
to defend him to the utmoft againtt all con{piracies and attempts againft his 
perfon, crown, and diguity.” 

2. ** To dyclofe all treafons and traitorous confpiracies againft him and 
his heirs.” 

3. ** To maintain the fucceffion of the Crown in hia Majefty’s family, againt 
the Pretender, or any other perfon or perfons.” 

Il. The abjuratory or renunciatory claufes : 

4, “ That it is /awful to murder or deftroy any perfon or perfons what- 
foever, for or under the pretence of their being heretics.” 

5.“ That no faith is to be kept with heretics.” 

6. ** That Princes excommynicated by the Pope and Council, or by any 
authority of the See ot Rome, or by any authority whatfoever, may be 
depofed and murdered by their fubjeéts, or by any perfun whatfoever.” 

il. Vhe dec/aratory or profeflory claules : 

7. ‘* That the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, prelate, ftate, 
or potentate, neither hath, nor ought to have, any temporal or civil juri/- 
diction, &c. within this realm.” 

8. ** That this declaration is made, in the plam and ordinary fenfe of the 
words of this oath, without any evafion, equivocation, or mental referva- 
tion whatever; and without any di/penfation or abjolution therefrom, al- 
ready granted, or tobe granted, by the Pope, or any authority of the See 
of Rome, or any perfon whatever,” 

Such is the tenor and fuch are the claufes of this gracious and accom- 
modating act of the Father ot his People, and his taithful Parhament, ten- 
dered to all bis fubjects indifesiminately, Protefant as weil as Romijh, 
fron a hively with and anxious defire * to remove long-fubhiting jealoufes,” 
and to concihate and reconcile citizens of every deicription to the preient 
Gonjirtution, and to each other! Iwill appeal to the candour of every ho- 
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nett, intelligent, and confcientious Romani, whether the preamble be not 
worthy of an enlightened Legiflature ; and whether the A@t itfelf be not a 
neceflary and indifpenfible fafeguard and fence thrown around the Confti- 
tution; provided ‘the tenets” contained therein be even of doubtful 
tmputation ? fo intimated by the delicacy of the framers; withing to 
give as little offence as poffible (confiftent with the fafety of the ftate) to 
the “ religious opinions” of any fect or perfuafion ; and, therefore, not des 
ciding whether thele “tenets” be jultly ‘* imputed” or not; fagely con- 
cluding, that if wrjufily, no Roman Catholic could hefitate “ to take the 
oath and fign the declaration,” exprefiive of his abhorrence of fuch un- 
confiitutional, ** odious,” and abominable tenets; but if july, that the 
holders of fuch ought not to be trufted, but excluded froin fharing with 
their loyal fellow fubjects, all the offices, privileges, and honours of the 
fiate, “to which they muft neceffarily be prefumed to be difaflected and 
hoflile, by their refufal to clear up their real principles,” as required; and, 
perhaps, determined either to undermine or overthrow it, as occafion may 
ferve, 

And here, I muft, in juftice to former Legiflators, take the liberty of 
rectifying a miftake, which has inadvertently crept into the preamble: The 
Roman Catholics were never ‘* prevented” by the foregoing laws, prior to 
1774, from giving public affurances of theirallegiance and real principles ; 
for the oath of allegiance ever fince the Kevolution coufilted only of thefe 
words : 

“ 7, A. B. do folemnly promife and fwear, that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to his Majejiy, King ~ Sohelp me Gop.” And ace 
cordingly, Lord Kingfland, Lord Dillon, Lord Cahir; and Lord Netter- 
ville, with feveral others, took only this oath of allegiance in the year 
1715, (See Lords’ Journals) without taking the other oaths, and figning the 
declaration: Thefe additional guards, mtroduced in the fubfequent oaths of 
1768 and 1774, were required, we prefume, by the exigency of the times, 

That this laft Act, however, met the approbation of many loyal and ins 
telligent Roman Catholics, at the time it pafled, cannot be denied by Doce 
tor Troy, notwithftanding his fweeping:cenfure of the whole. Among 
others, who were then “ defrous to tefiify their loyalty and allegiance to 
his Majefty,” was that honeit, liberal-minded, and refpe@able Romith pre- 
Jate, Doctor Butler, Titular Archbishop of Cafhel, who, when others (and 
among them, perhaps, Doctor Troy, then Titular Bithop of Offory) * he- 

JSitated (as he obferves) to confider the nature of that engagement they were 
defired to énter into, and the foundation of thofe principles they were de- 
fired to difcluim,” took an active part himfelf, with his five fuffragan Bie 
flops, to explain to their flock the propriety of fuch a promife, in the fol- 


lowing declaration ; 





July 15, 1775. 


“We the Chiefs of the Roman Catholic Clergy of the Province of Mune 
fier, having met together near Cork, have unanimoufly agreed, that the 


Vath of Allegiance, propofed by Act of Parliament, Anno, 13°, et 14°, 


Geo. III, Regis, contains nothing contrary to the principles of the Roman 
Catholic Religion.”—See Doctor Butler's Juftitication, 
Crite, 
[To be continued. ] 
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TO GEORGE BYNG, ESQ. M.P. 
Sir, 

FOR the information of thofe who are not acquainted with your charac 
ter, it may not be improper-to beftow a commeut on one part of your late 
addrefs of thanks to the freeholders of Middlefex. 

You are pleafed there to affert, “* The cry of Church and King in dane 
ger was fet up by two defeript yns of perions by the. fimall knot of Clerical 
hirelings at the Freem: afon-’ ‘Tavern, whote intemperate tury and libel. 
lous proceedings would prejudice, if potlible, the ettablitiment to whick 
they belong.” 

With a view to refute this miferable falfehood, and, if poffible, fhame 
you into a re: yard for the facrednels of truth, I will {late the fimple fad. 
"At the meeting of freeholders in the interett of Sir Cuoriltopber Baynes, 
holden at Freemafons’ Tavern on the Friday preceding the election, I ob- 
ferved but two clergymen, though more might be prefent, of whom not 
one addrefied the chairman, or took the fmatiett part in the difcuffion, exe 
cept myfelf. And what was that part? I appeal to every perfon prefent, 
whether I did not put down *‘ the cry of Church in danger,” and deprecate 
it in explicit and unqualified terms. I had the fatisfa@tion to find that my 
fentiments met the warm concurrence of the numerous and refpeCable 
meeting, and have fince received from all quarters fuch flattering expref- 
fions of approbation, as to leave me no caufe of regret for having obtruded 
myfelf the firtt time on the notice of a political atiembly ; and I cannot help 
thinking that my addrefs contributed more effectually to preferve the peace 
of the county, than you have either the head or the heart to contribute, 
were you to reprefent the county for halfa century to come. 

I am ready to acknowledge that one main object of my attendance was 
to affift in excluding you from a feat which, in my judgment, you have 
filled with fo little fatistaction to the county and credit to vourfelf, My 
objection to you, Sir, is no fecret. And if your bofom thr bs with refente 
ment “ againft the fmall knot of clerical hirelings,” [am afraid this letter 
is not calculated to allay it. Yon once afked me the reafon of my objece 
tion to yous I will now, Sir, gratty you with an explan: ition. 

At the general ele Aiwa of 1802, I ttood the firft day in front of the huf. 
tings, w hich gave me an opportunity of remarking the demeanor of thofe 
gentlemen who were upon it. Your’s, Sir, did not efeape my obfervation 
and, I aifure you, left on my mind an indei.bie impreffion. Alderman 
Curtis came up to you in his ufual frank manner, and offered you his hand, 
wifhing you fuccefs: you fhook hands with him, and acce: ‘ted his good 
wifhes with every appearance of cordial good will; when the next moment 
you turned your face from him towards the friends of Sir F. Burdett, with 
averted eves, and the moft diftorted teatures, expreflive of contempt and 
fcorn of the A'derman, I ever faw. 1 had promifed you my vote, and 
therefore gave it; but from that circumiiance [ formed my opinion of you, 

efpecially, too, wher immediately atter you had been playing off your vul- 
gar tricks to cajole the friends of Sir Francis Burdett, I happened to catch 
your eye, and vou deigned to hunour me with one of thofe winks for which 
you are fo diftinguifhed and gracious, Smiles to cajole wie, too. In the 
defcription of a finifhed hypocrite and a low time-ferving candidate for poe 
pular favour, [am now at no lols for an example. My opinion of you has 
been confirmed by your condu@ at every fwbfequent election, You then 
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fet out with folemn profeffions of neutrality; but how are they confiftent 
with the treatment of the clergyman in your ielalibenshood. from whom, 
becaufe he gave his fecond vote to Mr. Mainwaring, a gentleman whois 
you well know contrived to get back into his poffeflion his check of three gui- 
neas, and tear it in pieces, for which, by the by, there is one clergyman at 
leaft who would have indi¢fed that gentleman | 2? How was your profetiion of 
ftrict neutrality confiftent with the profetlion of geod withes which you made 
in perfon for the fuccefs of Sir Francis Burdett in 18C4 to his committee, be« 
fore you purfaed your famous journey to the north, when vou leit your bro« 
ther behind, who canvaffed in the moft public manner for the Baronet? And 
yet, Sir, how were your former predilections for the Baronet reconcilable 
with your abfvlute but ungrateful rejection of him in 1806? Why, Sir, 


you found the ftream of popularity run againft him, Your party were in ‘ 


power, Ile publithed a libel, forfooth, not againit the * beft of Kings,” but 
againft the * beft of Patriots.”. Fora libel againft the former he wonld 
eafily have been forgiven, but his libel againft the latter was an inexpiable 
offence. What a figure you then exhibited on the huftings will never be 
forgotten by thofe who faw you. 

He gave you the appropriate epithet of Summer Jnfe@. He took the 
fluttering, trembling an:malcule between his thumb nails, and might have 
crufhed it; but his beart relented with pity, and let it fly to enjoy the fun 
at the return of fummer, 1 kuow be exprefled a real concern for the fitua- 
tion of the infignificant infect, and refolved, out of tender compaffion, not 
to inflict another wound upon .it the remainder of the election. The 
Baronet on this occafidn, as on every other, kept his word, 

I have no doubt you give yourfelf abundant credit for your dexterous 
praife of the clergy in gene ‘ral; but believe me, Sir, they toa man difclaim 
your compliments. You make them ready to fulpect their loyalty to the 
beft of Kings, attachment to the Conttitution, and affection to the Church, 
Allow me to afk, what have they done to merit the virtual infult which 
your infidious commendation conveys? Have they teftitied any approba- 
tion of the conduét of your purty? Have they pafled any vote of thanks 
for bringing their Sovereign to the bar of the Houfe of Commons? Have 
they applauded the indecent menace which your friends flung in his face? 
Have they joined in any fupport of thofe meafures which threatened to 
deftroy the Protefiant afeendancy, and lay the Church of England in 
afhes? What acts of diflovalty, treachery, and fraud, have marked their 
condné, that their character fhould receive the brand of your eulogium ? 
No, Sir, take it back. We beg leave to be included in the number of thofe 
whe fe bofoms glow with gratitude and affeCuon for a gracious Prince, whofe 
unfhaken magnanimity in the heur of danger has delivered himfelf and his 
people from the yoke of degradation which the late Minitters, in all the 
plenitude of power and confidence of fuccefs, were preparing; when roy 
alty was tu be thorn of its beams, the people of their liberties, and upon 
the ruins of both an oligarchy Was to be eftablithed, the moft frightful and 
abhorrent to the feehngs of Engitthmen, ‘The clergy are a peaceable but 
Joyal body, and ready on all occaiions to thew their detefiation of that con- 
duct and thofe principles for which his Majefty difmiffed your friends fron 
his counci's. 

Iam, Sir, with due regard, your bumbbe fervant, 
TupMas THIRLWALL. 


Mile End, June 3, 1807, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 


IT is very hard that a quiet man, who does not court notoriety, fhould 
be dragged before the public, and made anfwerable, not for his own li- 
terary tranfgreflions, but for thole of others. 

It was my misfortune, many years ago, to be confounded (in a paltry 
publication, under the name, I believe, of ‘* Charaéters of Living Aue 
thors,”’) with a Dr. Grant, who, I think, was fome time curate of Shore- 
ditch*, In your Review for June laft, p. 142, another Dr Grant is no- 
ticed, whofe writings I find are attributed to me. Now, as your mene 
tioning that name has, with many, made me anfwerable for matters in 
which I have no concern, I claim the privilege of faying thus publicly 
that I have never feen the production of that Dr. Grant noticed by you ; 
that I never heard oi it ili T read your Review ; and that, whatever its mes 
rit or demerit may be, the praife or blame is all his own, 

Your infertion of this will oblige your conflant reader, and moft hume 
ble fervant, 

D. Grant. 

No. 19, London flreet, Fitzroy-/quare. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 
ENQUIRY INTO PLACES AND PENSIONS. 
Sir, 

A LIST has lately been publifhed, in the daily papers, of places and 
penfions held by various noblemen and their relations, from which the 
public have the fatisfaction of learning that all the talents difplayed by our 
great ftatefmen have not been unrewarded ; and, alfo, of learning that, 
however parties may differ in fentiment about the intere {ts of the country, 
there is one point in which they all agree,----an invariable and unremitted 
attention to their own interefts and thofe of their friends. 

Among the good things faid to be enjoyed by Lord Mulgrave and his 
family, 1 noticed the appointment of Agent for Trinidad; reprefented as 
being held by C. 'T. Maling, Efq., father-in-law to that nobleman, with a 
falary of GOO/ per annum. Now, in juftice to this gentleman and the no- 
ble Lord to whom he is allied, I think it right to corre¢t this error; and to 
declare that Mr. Maling never has received, and in all probability never 
will receive, from the ifland of Trinidad one fhilling of the 600/ per an- 
num fy imputed to him. To prove what I atfert, [ thall relate fome cir- 
cumftances connected with his appointment to that agency, and draw fume 
inferences from them; the application of which to many other gentlemen, 
whofe names may be found in the Red Book, would be highly advantage- 
Pus to the interefts of the public. 

In contemplation of the ceflion of Trinidad to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, Lord Buckinghamthire, then Secretary of State for the Co'onma! De- 
partment, with that provident infight into futuritvy which characterites the 
great flatefman, wrote to the governor, ftating how important it was that 
the inhabitants of that colony thould ap ont fome perfon of character and 





+ * Of whole writings I then knew, ‘and to this moment kuow nothing. 
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abilities, through whom they might be enabled to make the different com. 
munications and reprefentations to his Majefty’s minifters, which could not 
fail to be neceflary or defirable in forwarding the bufinefs of the ifland 
through the feveral departments of government; and intimating that no- 
thing could tend to facilitate the objec of fuch an appurntment, more 
furely, than the nomination of a perfon who was not only converfant with 
bufinefs, but perlonally acceptable to the King’s minifiers; His Lord thip 
then mentioned the fatisfadtion it would afford him, if, through the influ- 
ence of the governor, the inhabitants of the colony could be induced to 
appoint as their agent a certain gentleman, who had moft fully merited the 
defcription he had given of the perfon beft fuited to the important charge 
of the interefts of the ifand in Great Britain; modefily obferving, that he 
fhould by no means expect for him, in tke prefent infant {tate of the trade 
and produce of the colony, a remuneration equal to that which its increaf- 
ed property, and conlfequent increafe of bufinefs, might be fuppoted to 
warrant; but, at the fame time, trufting that the ifland would not fix his 
falary at lefs than a certain {pecified fum. 

Though this application was of a very unufual nature (the choice of the 
agents refting folely with the legiflatures of the different colonies), yet the 
Council of Trinidad, on the letter being laid before them, taking it for 
granted that no man could fo well appreciate the talents and qualifications 
requifite in their agent as the Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment, and feeling highly grateful for this inftance of his kind and vigilant 
attention to the interefits of the ifland, appointed the gentleman whom he 
had recommended. However, before circumftances permitted the inhabit« 
ants to derive thofe benefits which they expected from the exercife of his 
fuper-eminent talents, he was promoted to a more lucrative fituation, and 
the office of Agent for Trinidad again became vacant, Lord Buckingham- 
fhire, ever attentive to the good of the colonies under his charge, then fee 
lected Mr. Maling, father-in-law to Lord Mulgrave, as the mott proper 
perfon to fill the fituation; and his Lordfip’s recommendation was a fee 
cond time accepted. 

The inhabitants of Trinidad now flattered themfelves that they had fe- 
cured the fervices of aman endowed with every qualification necefiary to 
promote their interefts; of aman, whofe intimate acquaintance with every 
commercial and colonial fubject enabled him to enforce fuch reprefenta- 
tions as they might have occafion to make to his Majefty’s minifters, with 
every argument that either general knowledge could fuggeft or local iuform- 
ation furnifh, They flattered themfelves that the ftanding Committee of 
Weft India Planters and Merchants would thankfully acknowledge the ac- 
cefion of talent which they had derived from the Agent of ‘Trinidad be- 
coming one of their members; that, at their different meetings, new light 
would be thrown ‘on every fubject, in which the interetis of the colonies 
were concerned, by his communications; and that new remedies would be 
pointed out for every difficulty under which they laboured, by his intel- 
ligence. 

Judge, then, what was their furprife and difappointment at learning 
that this Mr. Maling, the man picked out of the whole population of Great 
Britain, by the difcerning eye of Lord Buckinghamfhire, as the moft propet 
agent whom he gould recommend to their choice, inftead of refiding in 
London, where alone he could be of any fervice to their interefls or ‘dil 
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eharge any of the duties of his office, lived in quiet retirerhent on his own 
eftate in Northumberland: that, fo far from being pofieffed of the com- 
mercial and colonial knowledge neceffary to qualify him-to act in the ca- 
pacity of their agent, he knew no more of Trinidad than he knew of the 
moon; indeed lefs, for the moon he muft often have feen, but Trinidad he 
had never feen; that, had he prefented himfelf to the Committee of Welt 
India Planters and Merchants, to take his feat among them as one of the 
cqlonial agents, and affift in their deliberations, he would have been found 
totally ignorant of every topic that could have come under difcuflion ; and 
that, in fact, he pofieffed no other qualification for the office than the very 
fingular one, adverted to in Lord Buckinghambhire’s letter, of being per- 
fonally acceptable to the King’s minifters, or, in other words, being father- 
in-law to Lord Mulgrave. ‘The manners of England, as weil as thofe of 
Turkey, were, it feems, not unaptly defcribed by Mr. Coleman, in the 
dramatic romance of Blue Beard, when he made one of his characters 
fing 





‘¢ "Tis a very fine thing to be father-in-law 
“« To a very magnificent three-tail’d Batha®” 


The Council of Trinidad never, I believe, heard from Mr. Maling, exe 
eepting when he wrote for his falary ; which they declined paying him, 
remembering that the word agent is derived froin the verb, ago, agere, 
which fignifies to do or to act: and juftly thinking, that the man who did 
nothing, deferved nothing. When circumftances made an efficient agent 
neceflary, they fent home their attorney general on a {pecial miffion, who 
fpent much time to no purpofe, in endeavouring to procure an audience of 
Mr. Windham : but that gentleman was fo fully occupied, firft in framing his 
wonder- working bill for the better defence of the nation, next, in planning 
expeditions with the renowned Colonel Crauford, and then in eanvaiing the 
Norfolk voters, that after dancing attendance, and leaving his tards at his 
levee, for feveral months together, the agent for Trinidad was at laft oblig- 
ed to leave England, without having been able to obtain a fingle inter- 
view with the Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. Previous 
to his departure, the Governor and Council appointed him a fucceior, 
without, on this occafion, confulting Lord Buckinghamthire, 

The preceding narrative will thew, that Lord Mulgrave is unjuftly charg- 


ed with this falary, as having been received by one of his relatives: but I 


have entered into this detail, not fo much for the fake of the inftance, as 
of the example; for how defirable a circumflance would it be for poor Old 
England, how would it diminifh the leaves of the Red Book, and lefien the 
evils fo loudly complained of, if all public funétionaries here were dealt 
with in the fame manner as Mr. Maling has been dealt with by the Coun- 
eil of Trinidad ! 

It is ufelefs, if not invidious, to publifh lifis of places held by great men 
and their relatives, unlefs the incompetency of thofe men to difcharge the 
duties of the places they fo bold can alfo be fhewn. Such examples, on 
the contrary, have a very beneficial tendency ; for as fhame will fometimes 
influence thofe over whom principle has little power, the expofure of im- 
proper appointments may tend to prevent the repetition of them: and I 
have related the circumftances of Mr. Maling’s appointment, which hap- 
peaed to be immediately within my own obferyation, not only from this 
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motive, but in the hope that it may induce thofe who read it to furnith 
others of the fame defcription, as proper fubjects for your Political Cenfor, 

So far from thinking that public fervices are too highly rewarded, I am 
of opinion that the popular clamour againft placemen and penfoners has 
been detrimental to the true interefts of the country, by preventing either 
that increafe ot the number of perfons employed in the ‘higher departments 
of office, which the increafe of public bufinefs really requires; or that juft 
augmentation to the falaries of thofe who are employed, which the depre- 
ciation In the value of money has rendered neceflary, to enable them to fup- 
port an appearance correfponding with their ftations. The fyftem of gras 
tuitous fervices recommended by Sir Francis Burdett and his partifans, can- 
not be too ftrongly depreeated: it would operate as an excluffon to that 
rifing merit which now often furmounts the difadvantages of fortune ; it 
would confine every office of the higheft importance to the rich and the 
great; and thus efiablith an ariftocratical influence that would prove de- 
ftructive to the Conftitution, It is not the amount of the remunerations 
made to the fervants of the flate, that is the fubject of reafonable come 
piaint; for unlefs government poflefled tie means of making them pro- 
per remuneration, none but wealthy men covld afford to ‘devote their 
time to public duties, and a very circumferibed portion indeed of the ta- 
lents of the country would be brought into political action, It is only the 


mifapplication of a confiderable part of thole means that is jufily com- 


plained of: the places, penfions, and revertions, lavifhed upon the rela- 
tives and triends of perfons, who have themtelves no other pretenfions to 
the lucrative fituations they occupy than hereditary rank or fortuitous 
influence. While the fervants of the public are liberally rewarded, let not 
thule who have no claims on the public be paid out of the public purfe; 
let not eppolatments which ought to be referved for thofe who have done 
the flate fome fervice, be given to thofe who have done it no fervice whats 
ever; let not places, for whieh certain qualifications are requilite, be given 
to wen who have no fuch qualifications; nor a country fquire be recom- 
mended to the agency of a Welt India Iland by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department, merely becaufe a noble brother Secretary hap- 
pened to marry bis danghter, That the labourer is worthy of his hire is 
found doctrine; but thofe drones who feaft upon the fweets which are ga- 
thered together by the labours ot the induftrious part of the community 
ought, by one common effort, to be expelled from the hive. 
A TRINIDADIAN, 
CLE ET DEAT TT ETE RET AERA A, 
CORRESPO’ DENCE. 

THF excellent * Parody to Perronet’s Mitre,” and fuch other of the fa- 
yours of our Correfpondents as we have not been able to infe:t this month, 
fhall appear either in the next number or in the Appendix, fo as to be in; 
cluded in the prefent volume. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

DR. Hales, of Killifandra, well known to the religious and learned world, 
author of many uleful and excellent tracts, is about to publifh a very im- 
ape work, the labour of many years, of deep ftudy and clofe applicagion, 

be entitled ‘* An AnalyGs of Ancient Chronology, facred and profane.” 
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